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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING arranged by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Greek and Roman Societies 
was held at Oxford from 3 to 10 August, 
at the Taylor Institution. Accommoda- 
tion was provided at Somerville College, 
Springfield St. Mary, and Exeter Col- 
lege. The attendance was larger than 
at either of the two previous Joint 
Meetings. The gathering of five hundred 
included not only members of the Hel- 
lenic and Roman Societies, the Classical 
Association, the British School at 
Athens, and the British School at Rome, 
but also a number of distinguished 
scholars from the U.S.A. and the Con- 
tinent. Noteworthy also was the pres- 
ence of so many young men and women 
of the latest generations of classical 
graduates. 

One striking impression left by the 
programme as a whole was of the reve- 
lation of fresh aspects of material from 
familiar fields. Mr. Page’s discussion of 
Homer’s handling of traditional folk- 
tale elements in the Polyphemus in- 
cident in the Odyssey showed that it 
exemplified perfectly how the poet 
agavile. 7dvvwv 7d atomov. Professor 
Ashmole made clear how essential to 
the restorer of sculpture is a knowledge 
of the sculptor’s technique. He also 
offered a new interpretation of the 
scene, usually held to represent the 
Return of Alcestis, on the well-known 
column drum from Ephesus in the 
British Museum. Professor Boéthius 
threw fresh light on Greek and Roman 
town architecture. Mr. Lucas showed 
that Euripides, ‘the most modern of 
the ancients’, in exploring human per- 
sonality was still struggling to eman- 
cipate himself from a _ psychological 
approach and vocabulary bequeathed 
by Homer. . 

These and other studies produced the 
feeling that classical civilization may be 
investigated, understood, and enjoyed 
for its own sake. It needs no justifica- 
tion on the ground of its bearing on our 

4598-27 


own. On the other hand, that it is a 
living part of our own culture was sug- 
gested by Professor Mynors, in his plea 
for bringing more practical experience 
from our everyday life into our study of 
Virgil and other classical literature, and 
by Mr. Roberts, in his discussion of the 
contribution of papyri to the interpre- 
tation of the language of the New 
Testament, while Professor Last put a 
strong case for the promotion of classi- 
cal studies in view of the fact that 
totalitarianism had grown up amongst 
the peoples who had had no contact 
with the Greco-Roman world. 

It was a particular delight to listen to 
the accounts of some of the newest 
archaeological discoveries and to see 
illustrations of such varied examples of 
ancient art as Etruscan mirrors, Pal- 
myrene sculpture, or the exquisite small 
ivory group from Mycenae of two god- 
desses and a child. 

The full programme of lectures was as 
follows: Professor J. D. Beazley, ‘The 
World of the Etruscan Mirror’ ; Profes- 
sor A. D. Nock, ‘Literature and Art in 
the Hellenistic Age’; Mr. D. L. Page, 
‘Odysseus and Polyphemus’ ; M. Henri 
Seyrig, ‘The Eastern Relations of Pal- 
myra’; Mr. D. W. Lucas, ‘Mind and 
Emotion in Euripides’; Mr. P. Jacobs- 
thal, ‘The European Face of Archaic 
Greece’ ; Miss C. Emilie Haspels, ‘ Phry- 
gian Rock-monuments’ ; Professor F. W. 
Walbank, ‘ The Geography of Polybius’ ; 
Professor Bernard Ashmole, ‘Some 
Sculptures of the Fourth Century B.c.’ ; 
Professor Axel Boéthius, ‘Roman and 
Greek Town Architecture’; Mr. N. G. L. 
Hammond, ‘The Achievement of Solon’ ; 
Mr. Ronald Syme, “‘Capax Imperii’ ; 
Professor R. A. B. Mynors, ‘The 
Farmer’s Tools’; Professor Einar Léf- 
stedt, ‘Reminiscence and Imitation: 
their Bearing on Problems of Authorship 
in Latin Literature’ ; Professor Homer A. 
Thompson, ‘Excavations in the Agora at 
Athens’; Mr. J. M. Cook, ‘Excavations 
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at Smyrna’; Professor A. J. B. Wace, 
‘Excavations at Mycenae’; Mr. C. H. 
Roberts, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven’ ; 
Professor Hugh Last, ‘Romanization: 
its Nature and Significance’. 

There was also a discussion on ‘Town 
and Country in Roman Britain’ be- 
tween Professor C. F. C. Hawkes and 
Mr. C. E. Stevens, with Mr. I. A. Rich- 
mond in the chair. 

It was to be regretted that Father 
Paul Henry was at the last minute un- 
able to come to England to give his 
paper on ‘The Personality of God in 
Plotinus’ and that Professor Norman 
Baynes was prevented by illness from 
lecturing on ‘The Early Christians 
again ’. 

A reception was held at the Ashmo- 
lean Museum and a garden party at 
New College. There were special exhi- 
bitions of Renaissance editions of classi- 
cal texts at Corpus Christi College, of 
air photographs at the Ashmolean 
Museum, and of Italian illuminated 
manuscripts at the Bodleian Library. 

An expedition to the Roman Villa at 
Chedworth was fortunately made on 
one of the few days when the weather 
was kind. 

Mention should also be made of the 
technicolor film, Triumph over Time, 
produced by the American School of 
Archaeology at Athens and shown by 
Professor Homer Thompson, dealing 
with the work of the School and 
archaeological technique and including 
scenes of modern Greek peasant life. 
It is hoped that copies of this film will 
be made available to schools. 

The meeting was formally closed by 
the Rev. M. P. Charlesworth, who pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to all the authori- 
ties concerned and also to Miss J. W. 
Fisher, the Secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee, who was in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the meeting and carried out 
her duties most efficiently and most 
gracefully. 

The Joint Committee are indeed to 
be most warmly congratulated on a very 
successful meeting. 


The Nederlandsch Klassiek Verband, 
founded in 1938, celebrated its tenth 


birthday by a two-days meeting on 27 
and 28 August, 1948, at which M. Bazire, 
representing the Association Guillaume 
Budé, and Professor E. R. Dodds, repre- 
senting the Classical Association, were 
the guests of the Verband. The first day 
was spent at Utrecht, where the mem- 
bers were conducted by Professor and 
Mrs. van Hoorn through a beautifully 
arranged exhibition illustrating Roman 
Holland, which had been specially 
assembled for the occasion. At 
Amsterdam, on the following day, the 
programme included competitions for 
schoolboys and schoolgirls in reciting 
from memory passages (both prose and 
verse) from Greek and Latin authors, 
in which an enviably high standard was 
reached ; a lecture by Professor Dodds 
on ‘A Problem of Homeric Religion’ ; 
and a delightful puppet play, written 
and presented by Mr. and Mrs. Kessler, 
in which Socrates discussed with a 
Dutch citizen and his wife the meaning 
of the word ‘democracy’. The meeting 
owed much of its success to the skill and 
charm of its Chairman, Professor B. A. 
van.Groningen, and to the hard pre- 
paratory work done by the Amsterdam 
Branch under Mr. Jan de Meyer. It pro- 
vided impressive evidence of the strength 
of the humanistic tradition in Holland, 
the more so as the Verband draws its 
membership not only from professional 
teachers and students of the classics, 
but from men and women in many 
walks of life. We wish it a long and 
prosperous career. 


Since the discontinuance of Gnomon 
and Philologische Wochenschrift there 
has been no classical reviewing journal 
published in German. This want is now 
happily supplied by a new quarterly, 
the Anzeiger fiir die Altertumswissen- 
schaft, published in Vienna (Verlag A. 
Sexl; subscription price, 26 sch. a year) 
under the auspices of the Osterreich- 
ische Humanistische Gesellschaft, with 
Dr. Robert Muth of Innsbruck as its 
editor. The first three numbers appeared 
in March, June, and September 1948. 
Each has some twenty-five pages of re- 
views as well as shorter notices, in- 
formation about new publications, and 
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academic personalia ; printing and paper 
are excellent. Most of the books re- 
viewed are Austrian, German, Swiss, or 
Hungarian, and the editor asks pub- 
lishers and authors in other countries to 
send their books to him (at ro Staffler- 
strasse, Innsbruck) for review. We wel- 
come the new journal, congratulate it on 
its good beginning, and wish it a pros- 
perous future. 


From the Anzeiger we have some 
news of work in progress in the German- 
speaking countries. The publication of 
Miiller’s Handbuch has been taken over 
by Bilderstein of Munich, and the 
second volume of Schwyzer’s Griechische 
Grammatik, revised by Debrunner, is in 
the press. Dr. K. Ziegler of Gottingen 
has succeeded to the editorship of Pauly— 
Wissowa, but no announcement about 
new parts has yet been made. A new 
Ducange, in German and English, has 
been undertaken by two Vienna pro- 
fessors, J. Pavlu (who died this year) 
and F. Wotke; the first part is likely to 
appear soon. Professor Bruno Snell of 
Hamburg has started an Archiv fir 
griechische Lexikographie for the collec- 
tion of material for a Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae, which will not be printed but 
will be kept on slips for consultation, 
and the publication of special lexica and 
indexes; a lexicon to the Hippocratic 
corpus and a lexicon to Homer are in 
preparation (both will appear in parts), 
and a lexicon to Arrian has been 
planned. The Secretary of the Archiv is 
Dr. Ulrich Fleischer, Bornplatz 1-3, 
Hamburg. Dr. Snell has also under- 
taken the direction of a new series, 


LAW AND POLITICS 


THIS is an essay in perspective, an 
attempt to relate the Orestera to the 
pattern of Greek legal progress and 
particularly to the tradition of political 
thought to which Aeschylus belongs. 
One subject of the Ovesteia is progress 
from tribal custom to political law. 


Handbuch der griechischen und latein- 
ischen Philologie; the first volumes to 
appear will be on Roman Satire (Ul- 
rich Knoche), Byzantine Literature 
(Franz Délger), Greek Tragedy (Albin 
Lesky), and Greek Christian Literature 
(Otto Stahlin). 


In 1943 a Mémorial des Etudes Latines 
was offered to Professor Jules Marou- 
zeau of Paris by his French colleagues 
and pupils to mark the twentieth anni- 
versary of his foundation of the Société 
des Etudes Latines. A companion vol- 
ume, Mélanges de Philologie, de Littéra- 
ture etd’ Histoire anciennes, has now been 
produced (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1948) by his friends and fellow-scholars 
outside France. The range of the con- 
tents of its 560 pages, like that of M. 
Marouzeau’s own interests, is wide— 
linguistics and grammar, metric and 
prosody, literature, ancient history, law, 
the history of humanism—and the 
fifty-three contributors represent almost 
every country in which the classical 
tradition is maintained. This inter- 
national tribute to a veteran scholar is 
as impressive as it is well deserved. 


The new volume (XVI) of the Papers 
of the British School at Rome is mainly 
occupied by Mrs. Gray’s study of the 
Latin epigraphy of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries in Italy. There are 
also two shorter papers: Mr. T. J. 
Dunbabin (‘Minos and Daedalus in 
Sicily’) writes on the earliest relations 
between the Aegean and Italy, and 
Miss J. M. C. Toynbee on beasts and 
their names in the Roman Empire. 


IN THE ORESTEIA 


In comparatively simple communities 
self-interest conforms men to the cus- 
toms of the social life; if not, society 
itself exterminates a few offenders 
recognized as public dangers, but for 
most wrongs the victim and his friends 
must seek their own remedy or revenge, 
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if they will and can. In progress, the 
peace of the house comes before the 
peace of the realm. Parricide, fratri- 
cide, and the like are early recognized 
as crimes against family religion and 
the moral law it enshrines; the quasi- 
magisterial, quasi-sacerdotal authority 
of the parent or other (usually senior) 
relative invokes not private revenge but 
divine punishment, by the curse, of 
which, as of the perjurer’s self-invoked 
curse, the Furies are ministers. The 
Furies represent progress in the Reign 
of Law in the Family, between mem- 
bers of which (notwithstanding excep- 
tions, as in Atreus’ revenge on Thyestes, 
for whose seduction of his brother’s 
wife the Furies’ wrath still burns, 
Agam. 1185-92) bloody retribution has 
generally become abhorrent; herein is 
the seed of a wider dixn, as the Furies 
rightly claim in Eum. 493-568. 

For wrongs in general, by persons 
outside the family, Homeric men some- 
times take compensation, in contrast to 
the savage (dypiov) spirit which rejects 
amends (J1. ix. 629-36). Political govern- 
ment, growing in power, spreading its 
peace over all, seeks first to foster, then 
to enforce, the peaceable remedy of 
reparation regulated, often by elaborate 
scales, in its courts. In homicide, at 
this stage the kinsmen’s primitive un- 
discriminating discretion to kill even 
the least culpable killer is restricted. 
The first distinction, e.g. in Israel and 
in England, is against killing by am- 
bush, “forestealing’: and so it seems to 
have been in Attica, if we may judge 
by the legal thought inherited by 
Aeschylus, whose Clytemnestra stands 
conden.ned not only on the old criminal 
count of treason (Eum. 628 f.) but also, 
in the progress of law represented by 
Apollo, for a killing not open (630 f.) 
but (635-8) by deceit. Later, as in 
Israe] and England, a concept of malice 
was formulated, probably before Draco, 
in the era of pecuniary scales under 
the manorial, sacerdotal, gentile mag- 
nates. 

The next step was from payment to 
punishment, from feud to order, from 
family to més. After about 700 B.C, 
the disparities and complexities of an 


increasingly urban, commercialized life 
under the new money economy, the 
abuses and unrest of the transition (as 
in the somewhat similar commercializa- 
tion of an old manorial order leading to 
our Peasants’ Revolt), and the rise of 
the hoplite class cried out afresh for 
order and edvouia, the subjection of 
governors and governed alike to law. 
Some old matters of private grievance, 
such as theft, were transferred to the 
category of crime, and punished with 
society’s traditional severity to any- 
thing so regarded; and the feud was 
sternly repressed. At this stage Greek 
states drew near to the Reign of Law. 

But the pioneer in solidarity and 
order, the family, withstanding the 
mods, Clung to its old rights in some 
matters, such as homicide. In Athens 
homicide was no crime, but a matter 
of di«n, a private action, for none but 
the family (including slave-owner), if 
any, to raise or pretermit at discretion. 
This possible and, in the case of the 
kinless or ownerless victim, necessary 
(Dem. 47. 70) immunity of the killer 
shows that it was not late-born fears 
of blood-pollution that moved the State 
to regulate proceedings in homicide, as 
in other matters of private litigation. 
The difference between the dikn ddvov 
and other diac was that in it (on 
capital charges) the State executed 
judgement, as not, for example, in debt, 
because private execution of judgement 
of death is a much more serious menace 
to public peace than even private dis- 
traint or (Law Quart. Rev. ii (1886), 166) 
private eviction. The scope of self-help 
in Attic law generally and of private 
discretion and initiative in homicide 
cases made the issue between Apollo 
and the Furies by no means so remote 
from Aeschylus as it is from us. 

That issue is complex. The question 
is not simply who is to kill an admittedly 
exterminable killer ; Orestes is not that. 
The relevance of the quality of his act 
(and of Clytemnestra’s), his prior duty 
to the State, by its law overriding family 
loyalties, and his right to trial accord- 
ing to law—all these are in dispute. 
We find it embarrassing that Apollo 
has to champion law through a case of 
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matricide. But matricide, with its 
obvious dramatic value, was already 
in the legend, and without kin-killing 
(and the kinship of Aegisthus is too 
remote) no comparable champion can 


’ be matched against Apollo; for the 


ordinary blood-feud, the other anti- 
thesis to justice according to law, has 
no such champion: in homicide the 
Furies are concerned only with kin- 
killing. Under Athenian law dilemmas 
like Euthyphro’s, and worse, were real ; 
and, unlike Athenians in homicide, 
Apollo was bound to uphold law against 
Clytemnestra and for Orestes. Without 
Apollo’s urging, Orestes is already 
eager (Cho. 296-304) for personal ven- 
geance on his father’s murderers. 
Apollo transforms him into a minister 
of Justice, not passion. Dramatically, 
ex hypothesi, Law is not yet revealed, 
and Apollo cannot in terms of law en- 
join Orestes to his duty under the law 
in Apollo’s breast, a law for which a 
tribunal is yet to be ordained. Hence 
Apollo speaks to Orestes in a language 
Orestes understands, that of the Furies, 
whom Apollo is obviously adapting ad 
hoc: historically, the Furies could not 
enjoin matricide; the reason of their 
being (in this sphere) was themselves 
to punish offenders who by the ancient 
veto against kin-killing revenge would 
otherwise have been immune; cf. Soph. 
Tr. 807 ff. Apollo’s charge is to estab- 
lish Law; he has no special interest in 
kin-killers, with whom alone the Furies 
are here concerned. Holding an old 
Greek view that wife is not kin to 
husband, they ignore Clytemnestra’s 
murder of Agamemnon. For symmetry 
of dramatic debate Aeschylus uses the 
sophistry, drawn from his deep know- 
ledge of Egypt, that mother is not kin 
to child. But the issue of patrilinear 
against matrilinear principle is not 
raised : the Furies do not say the father 
is not kin to the child; they simply say, 
against Apollo, that the mother is. The 
issue is, whether the old customs (Eum. 
781 f.) shall prevail, or the new Justice 
according to Law (Eum. 81 f., daemaords 
T@vde Kal OeAxrnpiovs | pvOovs; 971, 
974, Peitho—of which the adjective 
GeAxrHpios and its cognates are almost 


static associates—and Zeus dyopaios, of 
the scene of forensic adjudication). 
Let us now consider the background 
of political history and thought. Jin 
évvedpos Zyvds. Justice sits with sove- 
reignty. The oldest Attic Council, of 
the Prytaneum (Bonner and Smith, 
Admn. of Justice, i. 64 ff.), finally lost 
both governmental and judicial power, 
except an empty ‘deodand’ jurisdiction 
in homicide. Aristocracy created the 
Council of the Areopagus (by that or 
another name), governing and ad- 
ministering such justice as the State 
enforced or offered: here probably 
arose the prototypes of public processes 
against public mischief, such as aza- 
ywyyn, éednynos, evdetis, eicayyedia, 
mpoBoAy (Calhoun, Growth of Crim. Law 
in Greece, ch. 5). The political creation 
of Greek aristocracies is the zdea of the 
mods, governed under law, for all, and, 
according to their qualifications, by all, 
with responsibility commensurate to 
privilege (Tyrtaeus 3*. 3ff., Solon 3. 
30-9 Diehl; Pindar, P. i. 70; 86; ii. 88). 
In Attica, as elsewhere, the political 
balance was shaken by a new economy. 
Solon failed to restore it, and after the 
Tyranny the Cleisthenic measures, even 
if designed to create a new equilibrium, 
actually shifted and weighted the pre- 
ponderance in favour of the urban 
masses. But Areopagite powers were 
not abrogated by newer institutions, 
and were freely exercised during and 
after the Persian Wars until, about 
461 B.C., the Cleisthenic child came of 
age and refused any longer to share 
sovereignty with the older Council of 
the Areopagus. This never became 
merely a court, but except in emergency 
it had little power, and as a court, like 
its predecessor in government, the 
Council of the Prytaneum, it retained 
only, though in larger measure, a minor 
jurisdiction, chiefly in homicide. The 
masses speedily organized themselves 
to protect their political interests in 
their own courts. They turned away 
from the Areopagus, the symbol of the 
Reign of Law, and from Solon’s eunomic 
ideal, which, he claimed, xaréoye djxor, 
and they developed a Sdnuoxparia of 
Aristotle's fifth type (Pol. 1292"), the 
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characteristic of which was not law but 
absolutism ; under this they conceived 
their glorious ideal of Equity, above 
Law, and in practice reaped the evil 
fruits of their precocity, as the Wasps 
(esp. 583-7) and the Orators sufficiently 
disclose. 

Aeschylus aligns himself politically 
with Hesiod, Tyrtaeus, Solon, and 
Pindar. In Eum. 529 ff., 699 ff., the 
mean is that between the two extremes 
of masterless lawlessness, of the despot 
and of the multitude. It is not a matter 
of wealth, class, or number. The 
piloting of a eunomic State may be 
done by rich or poor, eupatrid or 
hoplite, one or more (Pindar’s boldest 
call to eunomy is addressed to Hiero, 
in P. i), provided always that the gov- 
ernment no less than the subordinate 
is bound by law. The eunomic mean 
is a mean of moderated authority, giv- 
ing to no class—high, low, or middle 
—absolute power, but to all their duty 
and their due. In Pindar also (P. xi. 52) 
7a peoa means not mere mediocrity but 
this ideal, as contrasted (P. ii. 87 f.) 
with ‘personal or popular autocracy; 
and in the eunomic manner Pindar con- 
stantly emphasizes the share of the 
mods in a citizen’s success (cf. P. xi. 54). 
No doubt a ruling class tends to identify 
the State with itself; but though that 
is the essence of Athenian 5npoxparia, 
it contradicts eunomic philosophy (com- 
pare the Thebans in Thuc. iii. 62. 3). 

The general conception of Eunomia 
is founded on Hesiod, Th. 902-7. The 
three *Qpa: (Eunomia, Justice, and 
prosperous Eipyyvy—Tranquillity, civic 
concord), who care for the works of 
men, are daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
as are also the three Moipar (KAw6u, 
Adxeois, Atpovos), who give men to 
have good or evil. Among the children 
of “Epis (226 ff.) are Arn and “Opxos. 
Like the Erinyes in Aeschylus, "Epis 
is daughter of Night; she represents 
feud of all kinds, including the violent 
reprisal of primitive Custom, which 
precedes, as Oath (Eum. 432, 435; 
Hes., l.c.; Od. xix. 395 f.) threatens to 
strangle, the development of Justice 
according to Law. Further, according 
to men’s attitude to Justice Hesiod 


contrasts also aidwes (others likewise 
owdpoovwvn) and wBpis (W. 191-201). 
Thus, though the pedigrees and anti- 
nomies are not exactly matched, we 
associate Eunomia, Justice, Tranquil- 
lity, Reverence (or Wisdom), the Fates, 
and Prosperity against Dysnomia, Oath, 
Feud, dBpis, and Ruin. Thus Eunomy, 
the Reign of Law, working through 
Justice in conduct and controversy, 
heals the feud of primitive disorder and 
reprisal or later ordous ; it is a spirit of 
moderation and respect for religion and 
law, including lawful rulers; and, sub- 
ject to the Dispensers of Destiny, it 
leads to prosperity. The reward of the 
righteous is not always easy to see in 
worldly fortunes. But the Fates are 
made daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
typifying some relation between for- 
tune and merit; and the doctrine that 
men will not realize even the potential 
blessings of the Moitpa: without work is 
written all over Hesiod and Pindar— 
though not so prominent or relevant in 
the Orvesteia; and it sounds in Draco’s 
(some say Solon’s) law against idleness. 
Eunomy is a gospel of social discipline 
and service. 

To Apollo Tyrtaeus ascribes the 
origin of Spartan Eunomia; and for 
eunomy Pindar also praises him, e.g. 
in association with the eunomic trinity 
of Horai in (Theban) Paean i. 7-9. 
Headlam—Thomson, ii. 355, points out, 
in sum, that it was the Dorians and 
Delphi that first connected Apollo with 
Orestes about the time of Stesichorus. 
It is in fact a eunomic story, reflecting 
the juridical zeal of the age, as their 
juridical achievement is reflected in the 
Lawgivers and the Gortyn code. Pin- 
dar’s dp8odixav (P. xi. 9, of the Apolline 
fountain of justice), his dp0d7oAw (0. 
ii. 7, of the ideal of a eunomic monarch), 
and Aeschylus’ dp@dvoyo. and dp6o- 
dixasov (Eum. 964, 995) seem to be amaf 
Aeyoueva; they are all eunomic (like 
dpboBovros, Aesch. P.V. 18, Pind. P. 
iv. 262), and occur in eunomic con- 
texts. So in the closing lyrics of the 
Eum., where he draws nearest to the 
epinician spirit, Aeschylus rings the eu- 
nomic changes in a distinctly Pindaric 
manner. In Pindar Eunomia chimes 
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with owdpootvn (Paean i. 11, adbdppovos 
avbecw etvouias), and with prosperity 
(P. i. 63-6, reOuotow ev Aiymiov fol- 
lowed by oABio—an evidently cus- 
tomary epithet of Sparta, used earlier, 
P. x. 1—eunomically, as the opening 
and close of P. x prove). So in Eum. 
538-40 the consonance of owdpoovvn 
(syieva dpevav) and cABos descends from 
Hesiod, Th. 902-7 ; for it is the overtone 
of prosperous Eipyvn in his sequence 
that sounds in wdow ¢idos, which, as 
H.-T. remarks, is specially used of 
eipjvn. The traditional eunomic sym- 
phony of civic concord is common in 
Pindar, e.g. P. i. 70 5dpuov yepaipwr (i.e. 
with due yépa) tpdzor otudwvov és 
dovyiav, and O. iv. 16 mpos dovyiav 
dirdrodAw: més, with its compounds 
(cf. Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, 
p. 16), is a constant eunomic note. 
Words may express sincerity or cant 
(Thuc. iii. 82. 8); but genuine eunomic 
faith unites: P. i, l.c. continues: ‘Grant 
it may be with truth’s reason sounding 
in their speech that men, as they do, 
ascribe this lot (of oABos) dorois Kai 
Baowredow’, etc. So in the prayer 
against ordois, Ewm. 977 ff., KowodgrAct 
dvavoia and mud gpevi ring to the same 
burden ; and, just before, in the same 
peal are Persuasion, 971, who in Alk- 
man 44 Diehl is sister of Eunomia, and, 
974, Zeus of the ayopa, scene of forensic 
settlements contrasted with relentless, 
vengeful savagery (dypiws, 973, echoing 
Homer’s aypiov, used, as we saw, of a 
like temper). 

Eum. 1046 f. marks the same contrast 
between law and relentless revenge. 
Hesiod moralizes Homer’s implacable 
Fates, and Pindar, substituting Tvya 
for Hesiod’s Arporos, addresses prayer 
to each of the three Motpa. But the 
older view survived; Hes. Th. 211 ff. 
associates Mopos and Kyp, likewise 
Moitpa and Kijpes vnAcdrowor, all given 
as children of Night. Mopac parpo- 
Kaovyynra, Eum. 962f., implies this 
older concept and genealogy, of which 
1034, calling the Furies Nuxros maides, 
reminds us. Zeus in Eum. 1046, as 
elsewhere, stands for Law, against the 
old Moipa (note the singular) associated 
(cf. Agam. 135) with relentless ven- 


geance, signifying the Furies before the 
reconciliation of Feud and Family with 
law. It may be noted that, not- 
withstanding the older implications of 
patpoxacyvyra, Eum. 962f., the rest 
of the stanza is related to the moralized 
view in Hes. Th. 905, and the thought, 
as there, is eunomic—in dp@dvopor, 
evdixors, and rywwdrara (after Hesiod’s 
mrelornv tysjv, l.c.). In Agam. toro ff. 
potpa is used eunomically. ‘If a lot 
appointed by Heaven (sc. kingship) did 
not stay another (a subject’s) lot from 
prevailing (insubordinately) over it, 
then, instead of keeping my place, I 
would have informed or advised Aga- 
memnon; my tongue would not have 
had to wait on my heart, which is 
willing enough, but must burn in 
silence.’ 

In Eum. 997 ff. aicyiacoe zAovrov 
seems to mean ‘fortune’s gifts of 
wealth’; év xpévw means ‘during the 
course of time’; cf. Pl. Phaedrus 278 d, 
which actually illustrates the point of 
departure towards the other usage, 
‘afteratime’. It is the regular eunomic 
conjunction of Fate, Prosperity, and 
aowdpovodvres: cf. Pindar, P. i. 56: 
Best of all is wealth with wisdom, 
codia (like codoi, ib. 88, indicating 
aowdpoovvn). Zeus and Time, Eum. 
997 ff., work out the destiny of Heaven’s 
favourites, as constantly in Pindar: cf. 
(Zeus) O. viii. 15 f., xiii. 24-8, 105 f., 
P. v. 122f., (Time) O. ii. 35-7, vi. 97, 
viii. 28f., x. 52-5, N. iv. 41-3; and 
Aeschylus, Supp. 45-8 (€zexpaivero 
middle, cf. Ewm. 970): ‘Fateful time in 
its course brought it (Znvos épayuv) to 
fulfilment, with a name derived there- 
from (from éfays) with truth sounding 
aptly in the word, and she bore 
"Enados.’ (For such ‘etymology’ cf. 
C.R. xlvii. 105 ff.) The third strophe, 
Eum. 997 ff., sums up the previous 
benedictions, and closely matches the 
first strophe, 917 ff. Zeus with Athena, 
998 ff., matches Zeus with Ares and 
Athena, 917 f., and the divine function 
is the same in both: véwee (920) implies 
favourably directing Athenian for- 
tunes, a use common in Pindar, and 
notable in O. xiii. 24-8 (464 B.c.) which 
Aeschylus seems to remember with 
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some exactitude. Pindar’s véywv ev- 
Ouve, Saipovos odpov, and aBAafy match 
Aeschylus’ véuer, émucavrous téxas, and 
dvnoipous, and the closing éy aiowiaror 
mAovrov renews the same idea. In 
Eum. 997 ff. the eunomic close as such 
matches the ode cited, which, opening 
with the eunomic trinity, averters of 
UBpis, finally bids farewell to Corinth: 


Zeb rédev’, aid Sido. Kai r¥yav Tepmviv yAvKeiav. 


Fate, fulfilment or time, discipline, 
and prosperity are combined in both. 
‘May you have joy, joy in fortune’s 
gifts of wealth, . . . cherishing wisdom 
through the course of time; under 
Athena’s wings you have honour of 
her Father.’ 

Orestes’ story fills Pindar’s P. xi 
(474 B.c.), evidently familiar to Aeschy- 
lus. The affinities of language and, 
though without exact correspondence, 
of metre of 26ff., aAAorpiauw . . . 
"Arpeidas and Agam. 455-8, aAdorpias 
... Arpeidais can scarcely be accidental. 
Pindar also seems to be the first to 
suggest Iphigeneia’s death as Clytem- 
nestra’s motive, 22 f., and Agam. 1550 ff. 
ad’ . . . giAjoe, is Aeschylus’ trans- 
mutation of the Pindaric elements—the 
thought of Agamemnon’s soul coming 
to Acheron, followed immediately by 
mention of Iphigeneia, slain at the 
Euripus, which, like wxumépous Kupatwv 
pinds, P. iv. 194 f. (462 B.c.), is really 
more suggestive of w«vmopov mépOwevpa 
than Acheron itself. 

The Areopagus remained a Council. 
Eum. 486 says that Athena will choose 
sworn judges of blood to be an institu- 
tion for all time. Naturally she chose 
the Council of Government; there is 
some truth in Lenin’s saying (not his 
own), ‘Law is politics.’ But to cele- 
brate the achievement of political 
government, in establishing Justice 
according to Law, in no way implies 
approval of schemes practically empty- 
ing that Council of its traditional 
power. In Eum. 704 méAews owrrpiov 
indeed (cf. H.-T. ad loc.) ‘seems to 
allude to some traditional attribute of 
the’ Council, for Council it was. The 
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mods and its security are the prime 
charge of any eunomic government. 
Eum. 696-8 (vainly) deprecates lowering 
the qualification for entrance to the 
Areopagus, and the vocabulary and 
ideas of 520-40 and 693-709 are eunomic, 
e.g. Sewdv, PoBos, céBas, owdpoveiv, and 
notably pir’ dvapxrov, 529, and prjr’ 
dvapxov, 699. The whole sense of these 
passages, not least in 694-6, 
70 wy GdiKeiy 
oxjoe Kar’ Fuap Kai kar’ edppdvnv duds, 
abtév modTév pHte Kwovvtwv vdopous, 


and 707-9, 
Kepdav GAcxrov tobro BovAeurypior, 
aidoiov, d€vOupov, edddvrwy dep 
€ypnyopes ppovpnue yijs xaBliorapat, 


applies not to a forensic fossil, however 
venerable, but to an ideal of an active, 
ever watchful administration. 

The political (of course not the only) 
idea of the Orvesteia is to exalt the 
Areopagus as the symbol of eunomy, 
by an exemplification of the historical 
achievement of the Areopagus (as of 
other eunomic governments), viz. the 
Reign of Law. The Agamemnon shows 
(inter alia) the sometimes blind Aixn of 
Custom and Family Law, requiting 
infringements from within the family 
with a curse, like Thyestes’, on the 
whole family, and from without, as in 
Paris’ crime against his host, with 
retribution on the offender’s whole 
people. Artemis represents a nascent 
abhorrence of such retribution falling 
even on blameless babes—Thyestes’ 
(particularly pitiable as victims of ven- 
geance from within the family), the 
Trojans’, and, symbolically, the hare’s. 
Artemis’ demand for Iphigeneia makes 
sense only as giving Agamemnon, 
setting out to slaughter Troy’s child- 
ren, a dose of his own medicine. The 
Choephori introduces an act of justice, 
justified and demanded by political 
law, overriding family loyalties. The 
Eumenides reconciles the Family, with 
due honour, to the sovereignty of the 
TTéis and its Law. 

P. B. R. ForBEs. 


University of Edinburgh. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF TROADES AND BACCHAE 


THE exact relationship between the two 
manuscripts of Euripides known as 
Palatinus 287 (P) and Laurentianus 
xxxii. 2 (L) is not clearly definable. It 
differs considerably from play to play. 
In the nine plays of the ‘alphabetical’ 
group, P is almost certainly a mere 
copy of L. In the ‘annotated’ plays the 
relationship varies from play to play. 
Recent discussions of this relationship 
will be found in E. R. Dodds’s edition 
of the Bacchae (pp. xlviii ff.), in D. L. 
Page’s edition of the Medea (pp. liff.), 
and in an article by P. Maas (Gnomon, 
1926, p. 156; cf. also his Textkritik, 
para. 27). All owe much to the pioneer 
work of Wilamowitz in Analecta Euri- 
pidea; chap. i (later modified by Ein- 
leitung, chap. ili, especially note 174), 
in which, during a general discussion of 
the PL tradition, he set out a careful 
comparison of the readings of P and L 
in a number of plays. 

Some interesting light on this prob- 
lem of relationship comes from the 
fact that P preserves: 


(a) a text of the Troades not found 
in L; 

(6) the only surviving version of 
Bacchae 756-1392. 


The Troades appears to have been torn 
from L’s exemplar before L was copied 
from it.! Even in the first part of the 
Bacchae, where P was able to draw 
upon L, P’s text preserves a line (14) 
and a word (zapeira:) in line 635 not 
found in L and must have used another 
source. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that in all three cases the source 
was the same, and the supposition has 
received some colour from evidence 
based upon lacunae in the text of both 
plays, the significance of which was 
first considered by Wilamowitz (Anal. 


™ The possibility that L originally contained 
the Troades seems to be excluded. Bacchae in L 
is numbered g (6’) over an erasure, the scribe 
having presumably copied ¢’ from his exemplar 
and then, realizing that a play was missing, 
altered it accordingly. The actual order of the 
plays in L is quite different and the numbers can 
only refer to the order in the exemplar from 
which it was copied. 


Eur., pp. 51-2), though his conclusion 
rested upon unsatisfactory grounds as 
far as the Bacchae was concerned and 
neglected some evidence for the Troades. 
A sounder theory was later put out by 
Robert (Hermes, xiii. 137) and adopted 
by Wilamowitz in his Eznleitung (p. 207, 
note 173). Wilamowitz noted two 
lacunae in P’s Troades. They also occur 
in Harleianus 5743 and in Musurus’ 
Aldine edition. Three lines, 193-5, in 
Murray’s text, are mutilated at the 
end. Three more are mutilated at the 
beginning. Wilamowitz suggested that 
the text from which P was copied was 
written in columns of about 38 lines and 
that an accidental tear or injury was 
responsible for the lacunae. 

A recent examination of a photo- 
graphic reproduction of P’s text of the 
Troades, made possible by the kindness 
of Mr. J. A, Spranger, suggests that 
for this play Wilamowitz’s argument 
can be extended by fresh evidence. At 
lines 153-5 V’s text reads: 

‘ExaBn, ti Opoeis ; ri 5€ Owvaces ; 
mot Adyos HKew; dia yap peAdOpwv 
diov oixrovus ovs oixtifn. 


P and the first reading in Harl. omit 
the beginnings of two lines so as to 
made a conflated line: dia yap peAdbpwv 
tous ovs oixritn. There is no mark or 
gap to indicate a deficiency, but the 
mutilation occurs in P just 36 lines 
before the first of the two already 
recorded. In view of the conflation 
these 36 lines represent 37 lines in the 
text which suffered the original mutila- 
tion. At 193-5 P, again followed by 
Harl., and dividing his lines differently 
from the printed text, reads: 

vextwv apuevnva 

mapa. mpobvpos 

 madav Opérrnpas. 


Here the scribe of P was clearly puzzled 
and writes dyevnva for the correct 
dpevnvov ay.... Apart from the obvious 
lacuna he corrected the final syllable of 
Opénrnpas, apparently from ppas, and 
marked it with three dots. Thirty- 
seven lines farther on, at 232 in the 
printed text, he clearly recognized a 
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mutilation and wrote at the ends of 
three lines all that his exemplar pro- 
vided : 

e€aviwv 

SodAa yap 57 

x9oves 45n 


Such exact correspondence in omissions 
can only be accounted for satisfactorily 
by supposing either: 

(a) that a leaf, written with two 
columns of 37 lines each to a page 
and belonging to the exemplar 
from which P was copied or to 
an earlier ancestor of it, was 
damaged by diagonal tears at 
both inside and outside corners 
either at the top or bottom of the 
leaf ; 

or 

(0) that a sheet of a manuscript with 
single columns of the same length 
on each page was torn at the 
centre on both sides of the bind- 
ing, either at top or at bottom. 


If the passages are written in typical 
fashion upon a sheet ruled in either of 
these two ways, the very shape of the 
mutilated lines will support the theory 
of diagonal tears. In either case it 
would be expected that a fourth passage 
at about lines 269-72 in the printed 
text would also show mutilation, this 
time at the ends of the lines. The lines 
in question are apparently whole; and 
are divided in P as follows: 

éxet méTpos vv wor’ amndrAdxOat rover, 

ti 8° a. Tod yaAKeopiropos 

*Exropos dduap, Avipouaxn tdAawa 

tiv’ éxer TUxav; 
They are not long lines and were pre- 
sumably not affected by the tear which 
removed the beginnings of lines on the 
other side. In any case the column on 
the verso of a leaf tends to have a wider 
margin at the binding than does the 
column on the recto, where the lines 
begin from the centre of the book. On 
the two-column theory the inside tear 
was in any case smaller than the other, 
to judge by the comparatively small 
omission at 154-5. Folio 132 a and 6 of 
Marcianus 471 illustrates such a tear on 
the inside corner. On the one side the 


tear removes the scholium on Andro- 
mache 1259 (cf. Schwartz, Schol. Eur. ii. 
321) but it does not affect the writing 
on the other side. The double-column 
theory, which seems the more likely, 
has the advantage of making the two 
largest omissions coincide on the same 
tear. 


312, P again omits a half-line (BaowcKois 
Aé€xrpois) in what was presumably the 
top line of a column in the manuscript 
in question. There seems to be no 
further trace of damage at similar 
intervals or of omissions which would 
suggest that P was habitually careless 
in this way. In view of the exact 
correspondence of interval it is hardly 


‘ likely in any case that this omission is 


due to copying. It is difficult to relate 
this omission to the others and on the 
single-column theory it would require 
a tear or damage in a second sheet 
which shows no other sign of mutila- 
tion. On the double-column theory an 
extension of the tear near the binding 
to the other leaf of the same sheet—a 
very natural occurrence—might be 
reasonably imagined, though we should 
expect the damage to affect the be- 
ginning rather than the end of the line. 
This extra point inclines me further to 
the two-column view. 

The parallel argument which at- 
tempts to prove that P’s text of the 
Bacchae also goes back to an ancestor 
similar in format to the ancestor of P’s 
Troades rests on much less good evi- 
dence. Editors of the play are generally 
prepared to accept lacunae after lines 
651 and 756. With Wilamowitz’s ori- 
ginal theory in mind, Robert suggested 
that these lacunae could best be ex- 
plained by mutilation of an earlier 
manuscript written in two columns each 
of 35 or so lines, if the damage occurred 
at the top or bottom of the leaf at the 
inside edge. Though this is not intrinsi- 
cally impossible, there is no reliable 
supporting evidence of the kind set out 
above for the Troades;' and it should 
not be used to support the argument 
for a common source for P’s text of the 

* 652 occurs in a passage of stichomythia, where 
omissions are common. 


Exactly 37 lines farther on still, at 
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Troades and Bacchae, likely though 
this is on general grounds of probability. 

A further point, which appears to 
have been missed by editors of the 
Bacchae, is that the first lacuna at least 
(1. 652) occurs not only in P’s text but 
in L’s also. For if it is assumed, as is 
most likely, that L’s text was available 
to P, it is inconceivable that P, who 
elsewhere includes a line and a word 
not found in L, should have excluded 
a portion of his more prolific source in 
deference to L. If the mutilation 


theory in the Bacchae could be ac- 
cepted, this would lead to the interest- 
ing conclusion that the damage to both 
Troades and Bacchae occurred in a 
manuscript which was the common 
ancestor of both our manuscripts, P and 
L. The conclusion is attractive, but the 
danger of theories based on a founda- 
tion of interlocking plausibilities has 
been too well illustrated in the history 
of textual criticism. 
P. G. MASON. 


Rugby School. 


TWO NOTES ON EURIPIDES 


1. Bacchae 836-8 

Tle. odx adv Svvaiuny OfAvv evdivar orodyjv. 

At. add alwa Onoes cvpBardv Baxxas payny. 

Tle. cpOds* podreiv xp} mpdrov eis KaracKomyy. 

The phrase afua Ojces has given rise 
to much discussion. Tyrrell in his note 
on this passage quotes Housman as 
having written to him as follows: ‘If 
we were shown this snatch of dialogue— 
IT, I could not bear to put on women’s clothes. 
IT, Well said: we must first go and spy them out, 
and were asked to give the sense of the 
missing verse, I think we should do so 
without much trouble: ‘if you are 
recognized you will be in jeopardy,” or 
the like.’ Housman proposed to read 
GAN’ edpabys ef cvpBadrwy Baxxas payny, 
a conjecture which Tyrrell describes as 
‘very probable’ but does not admit 
into his text. Housman’s discussion of 
the meaning of the passage seems more 
convincing than his conjecture. May 
it not be that we should read: 
adr’ aly’ adjoes ovpBadrdv Baxxas paynv? 

(The verb dd¢iévar is used by Euripides 
with ypuyyn at Tr. 1135, Hel. 1431, and 
Or. 1171, and with dovos at Heracl. 
821-2, whereas 718évar with afua in this 
sense is described by Dodds as ‘rather 
questionable Greek’.) The ‘snatch of 
dialogue’ almost exactly repeats the 
earlier lines 822-4, 

Tle. ri 87 708°; és yuvaixas e& avdpos teAG; 

At. ph ce xrdvwow, jv avip odbis exe. 

Tle. «3 y’ elmas adro Kai tis ef mddat codds. 
The point that an open assault upon 
the Bacchae will place Pentheus in 


jeopardy has thus been established and 
admitted already. In v. 837 Dionysus 
only needs to remind Pentheus of the 
price of his reluctance to disguise 
himself, and Pentheus replies by 
admitting that female clothes may be 
a legitimate ruse for purposes of making 
a reconnaissance, thus partly saving his 
self-respect. 


2. Hippolytus 1188-9 

pdprret 5€ xepolv Hvias an’ avrvyos, 

ab’raiow apBvAaow apydoas mda, 

Editors have with reason doubted 
avraitow. The scholiast explains, rats 
Tod dpparos mepi rH avrvya evba riv 
ordow éxe 6 Hvioxyos, and Eustathius 
supports this view. Paley dismisses the 
explanation as a mere guess, but it 
seems at any rate a reasonable guess 
that a chariot was provided with fixed 
‘boots’ much as a modern racing 
sculling-boat, pair-oar, or four-oar is 
often provided with leather ‘clogs’ 
fixed to the stretcher. If we read 
tatow apBpvAaow dpydoas moda, the 
pointless adraiow disappears and dp- 
pooas is left with the dative which 
seems to be called for to complete its 
meaning satisfactorily. (The zddas of 
MS. Hauniensis 417 and of a late 
correction in the Laurentian MS. might 
be thought to suit the context better 
than the singular 7éda.) The introduc- 
tion of adratow before dpBiAaow may 
perhaps be due to a reminiscence of 
Bacchae 1133-4: 
edepe 3° fj pev wAdvny, 
9) 8 ixvos adbrais apBvAats, 
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where the adrais, far from being, 
as in our passage from the Hippoly- 
tus, otiose and even damaging to 
the sense, adds a grim precision 


to the picture of the ozapaypds of 
Pentheus. 
D. S. COLMAN. 


The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


TWO NOTES ON THE LAWS 


(1) 833B: xal 8) Kai rérapros (eiceow) 6 Tov 
SdAxov (dpcAAnodpuevos), Kai wéumros 5€ Sv adjoopev 
mpa@tov wrdopévov, éEjxovra pev oradiwy piKos 
ampos tepov Apews te Kai maAw, Bapvrepov, omAirnv 
émovonalovres, Acvorépas dd00 SiaytAAwpevor, Tov 
5€ aAdov, ro€érnvy macav toktxiv Exovta oarodyp, 
oradiwy S¢ éxardv mpos "AmdAAwvds te Kai Apréusdos 
icpov rH 8 dpdv re Kai mavroias xwpas aytAAwpevor, 
As thus punctuated by Burnet the 
passage describes only five separate 
races, the last being, as England ex- 
plains, ‘that between the omAirns and 
the rofdrns, in which the former was 
handicapped by his full armour, and 
the latter by the (44 miles) extra dis- 
tance he had to traverse, and the rough 
nature of the ground’. I adopted this 
view in my Loeb version, as also did 
A. E. Taylor in his translation. Pre- 
viously it had been commonly supposed 
that there were seven races—the fifth 
‘in heavy armour’, the sixth ‘whom we 
will style the more heavily armed’, and 
seventh ‘the archer’: so Stallbaum, 
Jowett, and Apelt. It seems clear that 
Burnet’s removal of the comma after 
vv and insertion of a comma after wdAw 
are improvements, but I have for long 
been dissatisfied with England’s inter- 
pretation. My objections are (1) to the 
evident unfairness of the (supposed) 
race between hoplite and archer, in 
which the latter would hardly have a 
dog’s chance of winning ; and (2) to the 
character of the race itself, as a com- 
petition between runners not in the 
same class: for such a ‘mixed race’, in 
Greek athletics, can any precedent or 
parallel be cited? I know of none. 

The view put forward by Professor 
L. A. Post (A.J.P. 1x, 1939, 98 f.) is not 
open to the objections mentioned. He 
holds that ‘the last two races are both 
dolichot, long races for light-armed men 
running across country’, the earlier 
races being for hoplites, and the pen- 
ultimate race for peltasts, since ‘Plato 
might be expected to give the peltast 
at least as good a chance to win a prize 


as the bowman’. So he proposes to 
read mpo trav wrdopévwv, ‘we shall 
start the long race before the heavy- 
armed’, explaining that ‘there would 
be ample time to hold the races on the 
course in the interval between start and 
finish of the long races’; and in order 
to secure a place for his peltast he 
assumes that a line is missing, and sug- 
gests that we should read Bapurepov 
OnAKXopa 7d meATaoTiKOY EéxovTa, 7reA- 
Tao>Thv éerovoualovres. But in spite of 
Post’s ingenious arguments I fear that 
we must still exclude the peltast. 

For what I believe to be the true 
explanation of the central difficulty I 
am indebted to Professor D. S. Robert- 
son. Agreeing with me in rejecting 
England’s view he has made the bril- 
liant suggestion that rov dé adAdov, . . . 
dptAAdpevov should be taken not as 
indicating either a new (sixth) race or 
a competitor in the fifth race but as 
referring back to the fourth race—o rov 
ddéAyov. The fourth race is, ‘the long 
race’ for archers of 100 stadia, but the 
full description of it is interrupted by 
that of the fifth ‘heavier’, ‘hoplite’ 
race. To make this clear in translation 
we should have to add, after ‘but the 
other one’, ‘(as I forgot to explain)’, 
or the like. This provides a beautifully 
simple solution of the problem. One 
might suggest, however, that doArxo- 
Spoyov may possibly have fallen out 
after dAdov. The confusion in the 
description has its explanation and its 
excuse in the lack of revision from 
which so many passages in the Laws 
suffer. 


(2) 784 A. The body of ‘wise women 
officials’ appointed to supervise newly 
married couples are to assemble at the 
temple of Eileithyia € éxdorns Huepas . 
péxpe Tpirov pépovs wpas. Some of the 
translators (myself amongst them) have 
made a mess of péxypt. Jowett has 
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‘during a third part of the day’; 
England, in his note, ‘we may conclude 
that twenty minutes was the minimum 
time of attendance’; Taylor, ‘daily, 
for not less than the third part of an 
hour’. Apelt, like Jowett, takes dpas 
to mean ‘day’, not ‘hour’—‘taglich, 
wenn nétig bis zu einem Drittel des 
Tages’. If we take wpa to mean 
‘hour’, the ordinance—‘up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 minutes’—is absurd; nor 
did wpa normally bear this precise 
meaning in Plato’s time. With éxdorns 
jpepas preceding, wpas in the sense of 


FLAVUS 


Seneca, Phaedra 651-2: 

quis tum ille fulsit! presserant vittae comam 

et ora flavus tenera tinguebat pudor. 
PHAEDRA is preparing to declare her pas- 
sion for Hippolytus, and replies to Hip- 
polytus’ suggestion that she is doubtless 
lovesick for the absent Theseus by 
agreeing that she is in love with the 
features of the youthful Theseus, whom 
she proceeds to describe. All transla- 
tions to which I have access render 
flavus pudor by ‘blushing modesty’, or 
the like, and this translation is sanc- 
tioned by Lewis and Short, and also by 
the Thesaurus. Racine’s ‘Cette noble 
pudeur coloroit son visage’ (Phédre, 
642) omits the epithet. 

The passage suggests direct imitation 
of Ovid, Herotdes, iv. 71-2: 

candida vestis erat, praecincti flore capilli, 

flava verecundus tinxerat ora rubor. 

Here the Thesaurus, apparently arguing 
from the assumed meaning of the Sene- 
can passage, takes flava proleptically, 
as expressing the result of tenxerat. But 
it is surely a mistake of method to 
derive the meaning of the earlier pas- 
sage from the later one. If we consider 
Ovid’s lines by themselves, it will be 
seen that flava can bear a different, and 
an illuminating, meaning. As a rule, 
flavus, when applied to persons, refers 
to the colour of the hair. (So always, 
I believe, when it is used as a simple 
epithet with a name: flavus Apollo, 
Ganymedes, etc.) Is this primary mean- 
ing of ‘golden-haired’ applicable to 
Ovid’s lines? The answer is found 


‘day’ is not required: it is, in fact, 
merely confusing and—as Prof. Hack- 
forth has suggested to me—is is best 
deleted as a late gloss. I agree with his 
view that the ‘day’ is best taken as 
a vvxOnjvepov, so that the meaning is 
‘for a period of 8 hours at the most’. 
I-may add (from Burges’s note) that 
Ficinus and Ast render wpas by ‘hour’, 
but Cornarius by ‘day’, while Burges 
himself proposes ‘zpurnuopiov, with the 
ellipse of jyépas’. 
R. G. Bury. 
Cambridge. 


PUDOR 
in a phrase of Virgil (Aen. x. 324-5): 
‘. . . flaventem prima lanugine malas... 
Clytium’. Compare Sil. Ital. ii. 318-19: 
... galeaque teruntur 
nondum signatae flava lanugine malae. 


That is to say, to the Roman one of the 
most conspicuous characteristics of 
early manhood was the golden down of 
the first beard. This, I believe, is what 
Ovid meant by flava. If it were the 
general custom with us for every youth, 
instead of shaving as soon as there is 
anything to shave (or even sooner), to 
allow his beard to grow until a fixed 
day, on which it should be ceremonially 
removed, incidentally providing suffi- 
cient clippings to preserve in a box 
(Petron. 29), ‘golden cheeks’ would 
seem entirely appropriate to describe 
the face of a very young man. 

Seneca, in his reminiscence of Ovid, 
follows the favourite Silver practice of 
‘improving on’ the original, and of 
producing an unusual and arresting 
phrase. He does so by transferring the 
epithet flavus. Pudor is equivalent to 
verecundus rubor. It is ‘golden modesty’ 
because the blush is seen under the 
golden down of the first beard, to which, 
significantly, Seneca has drawn atten- 
tion four lines previously (648) : 

cum prima puras barba signaret genas, 


as if to prepare his hearers for the bold 
phrase which follows. 

If my interpretation of these two 
passages is correct, some doubt is cast 
on the other four texts in which the 
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Thesaurus refers flavus to the human 
skin. These passages are: 

(1) Valerius Maximus, i. 7. ext. 6:...quaedam 
non obscuri generis femina inter quietem opinione 
sua caelum conscendit atque ibi deorum omnium 
lustratis sedibus animadvertit praevalentem virum 
flavi coloris, lentiginosi oris, etc. 

(2) Seneca, Ep. 58. 12: tamquam homo genus 
est. habet enim in se nationum species, Graecos, 
Romanos, Parthos; colorum, albos, nigros, flavos. 

(3) Seneca, De ira, ii. 19. 5: neque ulla alia 
causa est cur iracundissimi sint flavi rubentesque, 
quibus talis natura color est, qualis fieri ceteris 
inter iram solet; mobilis enim illis agitatusque 
sanguis est. 

(4) Claudianus Mamertus, De statu animae, 
i, 20: nam si de quopiam quale sit corpus eius 
inquirimus, sic videlicet qualitas corporis indica- 
tur: flavus est ille, coloratus est, pallet ille vel 
niger est. 


coloratus Engelbrecht. oculatus codd. et schol. 


The last passage can be disposed of 
briefly. Engelbrecht’s conjecture cer- 
tainly points to the meaning ‘ruddy’ for 
flavus. But a meaning which depends 
upon a conjecture, even a plausible 
conjecture, cannot be regarded as fully 
established, and Engelbrecht’s con- 
jecture is not in fact necessary. The 
qualitas corporis includes more than 
the complexion, and the structure 
of the sentence suggests that three 
different physical characteristics are 
being mentioned. If we can take the 
manuscript reading oculatus to mean 
‘having large or brilliant eyes’ (and 
there seems no valid reason for not 
doing so), these three characteristics 
would be the hair, the eyes, and the 
complexion. Whether this interpreta- 
tion be correct or not, the passage can- 
not be used to support the use of flavus 
which is in question. 

Passages (1) and (2) are included by 
the Thesaurus in this category, because 
it is assumed that color refers to the 
skin, as indeed it generally does. But 
color could be used of the hair (see 
Prop. ii. 18. 26, with Butler and Barber’s 
note; Ovid, Amores, i. 14. 10, Ars 
Amat. ili. 163), and would be naturally 
so used with an adjective regularly 
applied to the hair, such as flavus. 
Thus in passage (1) flavi coloris is 
simply equivalent to flavum, and one 
may suppose that the phrase was 
chosen for reasons of style, to secure 


balance and homoeoteleuton. These 
stylistic factors themselves provide 
further confirmation, for they suggest 
that there is some degree of antithesis 
between flavi coloris and lentiginosi oris, 
and therefore that the phrases refer to 
two different physical characteristics, 
not both to the complexion, as the 
Thesaurus would have us believe. I 
know of no other evidence as to the 
colour of the hair of Dionysius I, to 
whom this passage refers, but, in the 
absence of such evidence, the above 
interpretation seems to me to be in- 
trinsically far more probable. 

In passage (2) Seneca is indicating 
two of the categories under which the 
genus ‘man’ may be divided into 
species. Here again, the presence of the 
word /lavos is a prima-facie argument 
for taking colorum to refer to the hair, 
and I note that the Oxford translator so 
understands it.t But this is not the 
only consideration. Is it not possible 
that Seneca is thinking of the well- 
established stage convention, whereby 
in comedy the old men wore white wigs, 
the young men black, and the intriguing 
slaves red? This convention _ itself 
seems to reflect a tendency on the part 
of the Romans to distinguish persons 
more readily by the appearance of the 
hair than by anything else. It is in- 
structive to notice how often, in a per- 
sonal description, the hair is either the 
only characteristic mentioned or the 
most prominent one.? 

There remains passage (3), and here 
it does at first sight appear plausible 
to refer flavi to the skin. . Seneca is 
speaking of the various physical causes 
which influence anger and its different 
manifestations in human beings. Here 
color certainly refers to the complexion, 
as the latter part of the passage shows ; 
there is no suggestion that anger can 
temporarily change the colour of the 
hair. But the clause ‘quibus talis 
natura color est’, and what follows, 
refers to rubentes alone. Seneca uses 
the phrase flavi rubentesque because he 


1 The Loeb translation is non-committal. 

2 e.g. Plaut. Capt. 648, Miles 792; Ter. Heaut. 
1061; Hor. Odes ii. 11. 23; iii. 14. 21; Sat. i, 2. 31; 
Suet. Aug. 79. 
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has observed, as a fact, that a ruddy 
complexion and reddish hair often go 
together.' I find that I am supported 
in this interpretation by both the Budé 
and the Loeb translators. 

I therefore conclude that the Thesau- 
vus category ‘de cutis humanae colore 


subrutilo’ is illusory, and rests on a 
mistaken interpretation of all six pas- 
sages. 
Eric LAUGHTON. 
University of Sheffield. 
1 It is still a popular belief that red-haired 
individuals tend to be quick-tempered. 


AN ASPECT OF HORATIAN IMAGERY 


THE modern reader, looking to imagery 
for the flashes by which the poet often 
signals the most important part of his 
message, is sometimes inclined to feel 
that the images of Horace are common 
currency, rather than new-minted coin, 
and so fail to challenge his imagination. 
This feeling, I suggest, may be due to a 
failure to realize that in many passages 
Horace is not attempting to illuminate 
an object by reflected brilliance, which , 
is the common effect of metaphor, but 
rather to present a double image, of 
which each part throws light upon the 
other. 

This specialized use of metaphor oc- 
curs in a sufficiently large number of 
passages to establish it as a consciously 
developed feature of Horace’s style. In 
its simplest form, a single word carries 
two meanings, a literal and a meta- 
phorical one, which are presented simul- 
taneously for the reader’s attention: in 
some longer passages, too, the same 
principle is applied and developed, often 
with great subtlety and complexity. 

The following instances of single words 
used in this way occur in the Epodes and 
the Odes: 

Epod. 14. 13-14: 

ureris ipse miser: quod si non pulchrior ignis 
accendit obsessam Ilion, etc. 
(The fire of love and of burning Troy.) 


Od. i. 9. 17: donec uirenti canities abest. (The 
literal sense supplies the colour contrast ; the 
metaphorical, that of strength and feeble- 
ness.) 

12. 46-7 : micat inter omnes | Iulium sidus. (The 
comet associated with the death of Julius 
Caesar and the glory of the Gens Iulia.) 


ii. 1. 11: grande munus. (The high calling of 
Pollio, with further reference to the special- 
ized meaning of dramatic performance.) 

ii. 16, 10: non enim... 

submouet lictor miseros tumultus 
mentis. 
(‘Riots’ is assumed to be the meaning until 


Ao 
. 


mentis in line 11 requires an adjustment to 
‘worries ’.) 

Ib. 38: spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae. (‘Rare 
spirit’—but ‘rarified breath’ as well as 
‘subtle inspiration ’.) 

iii. 7. 6: frigidas noctes. (‘Wintry’ and ‘love- 
less ’.) 

iii. 11. 27: lymphae . . . fundo pereuntis imo. 
(‘Flowing through’ and ‘ wasted ’.) 

iii. 16. 2: robustae fores. (‘Oaken’ and ‘stout ’.) 

iii. 21. 9: Socraticis madet sermonibus. (‘Soaked 
in’, metaphorically, with the suggestion, in 
an ode which is largely parody, that Corvinus 
might be thought unable to absorb further 
liquid.) 

iii. 23. 17: immunis aram si tetigit manus. 
(‘Giftless’, as in iv. 12. 23, and possibly 
‘guiltless’ as well, if the scholiasts have inside 
information.) 

iii. 27. 26: scatentem beluis pontum. (‘Seething’ 
and ‘teeming with’.) 

iv. 1. 6-7: desine . . . flectere mollibus 

iam durum imperiis. 
(‘Hard’, literally though relatively, of a 
horse’s mouth, and also of a mind too set for 
soft emotions.) 

iv. 4. 10: utuidus impetus. (Of the ‘eager swoop’ 
of the eagle, or the ‘living energy’ of Drusus.) 

Ib. 39: pulcher fugatis | ille dies Latio tenebris. 
(A ‘fine’ day, literally and metaphorically.) 

iv. 5. 26: Germania horrida, (Of ‘rough’ country 
and its ‘uncivilized’ inhabitants.) 

iv. 12. 26: 

nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium. 
(Probably ‘smoky’, like the atris ignibus of 
Epod. 5. 82, as well as ‘funereal’, as in Aen. 
xi. 186.) 


A few further passages reveal a more 
highly elaborated form of the same tech- 
nique. A clear instance occurs in the 
last line of Od. i. 36, where the reigning 
beauty, having no eyes for anyone ex- 
cept the hero of the feast, is described 
as lasciuis hederis ambitiosior. The girl 
is wanton and importunate and is com- 
pared with the luxuriant and clinging 
ivy: girl and ivy share between them 
the original and transferred meanings, 
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to the manifest gain of both. The same 
high rate of interest is claimed too in 
the following odes: 


i. 5: the comparison between Pyrrha 
and a treacherous sea is sustained partly 
by the use of words descriptive of either, 
partly by words of which the meaning 


hovers between a literal and a meta- - 


phorical sense (aurea, aurae fallacis, 
nites), to match whichever of the two, 
girl or sea, is momentarily to the fore. 
ii. 2. 1-4: here the analogy between 
silver, in the mine or minted, and 
money, hoarded or wisely used, is the 
more effective for being implied, clearly 
enough, but not directly stated by a 
straight simile. Avaris, lamnae, splen- 
deat, usu are all used with double effect. 
Metal, in the form of silver, loses its 
lustre buried in the miserly earth, but 
becomes bright with handling: metal, 
in the form of wealth, is without value 
when hoarded by the miser, but is made 
illustrious by well-directed expenditure. 
This is the plain prose equivalent of the 
ideas conveyed and the analogy drawn 


in the first stanza of this ode. How 
could even Horace have packed so much 
meaning into a dozen words, except by 
means of the double-barrelled language 
which he had perfected ? 


iv. 2. 5-8: monte decurrens uelut amnis.. . 
feruet inmensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 


In this formal simile Horace is not only 
saying that Pindar is like a swift, seeth- 
ing, roaring river in flood ; but also that 
he is impassioned, unconventional in 
metre, striking a deep note; and the 
simile’ is sustained in the deuoluit and 
fertur of the next stanza. 

Perhaps none but Horace’s contem- 
poraries could fully appreciate the ver- 
bal brilliance of this class of metaphor, 
where single words are charged with a 
double sense or whole passages are 
enriched by the interplay of primary 
and secondary meanings. But the tech- 
nique is clearly one which pays high 
dividends. 

M. ANDREWES. 

Bedford College, London. 


THE SO-CALLED LEX AUFEIA (Gellius xi. 10) 


Tuts law is known only from the passage 
in Gellius in which he quotes from a 
speech by C. Gracchus qualegem Aufeiam 
dissuasit. The law’s author is unknown! 
and the name appears nowhere else ex- 
cept in a corrupt and obscure passage of 
the Elder Pliny (N.H. xxxi. 41) giving 
aqua Aufeia as an ancient name for the 
aqua Marcia? 

Gellius’ quotation from C. Gracchus 
reveals that the law dealt in some way 
with Asia, since we are told that both 
Mithridates and Nicomedes were inter- 
ested in it, the former supporting and 


the latter opposing it. We know no. 


more of the law than this, for there is 
nothing beyond pure conjecture to con- 
nect it with the inscription with which 
it has been linked by modern scholars.3 


? Carcopino’s description of him (Hist. Rom? 
254) as a praetor seems tobe pure guess-work. 

2 See A.J.P. Ixiv (1943), 440. 

3 1.G.R.R. iv. 752 = 0.G.1.S. 436. Cf. Jones, 
Cities of E. R. Prov. 58 f.; C.A.H. ix. 106; Reinach, 
Mith. Eup. 43 f.; Greenidge, Hist. of Rome, 184 f., 
etc. 


‘In opposing the law, Gracchus con- 
trives to suggest that his political rivals, 
whether they support or oppose the law 
or are neutral, are corrupt. He himself 
has, he says, a policy which will be more 
profitable to the Roman treasury. This 
policy can only be the one embodied in 
his own Asiatic law, which means that 
the speech here quoted preceded the 
passing of the Asiatic law. Now since 
Aristonicus was not finally disposed of 
until 126 B.c. and Gracchus was in Sar- 
dinia until the spring of 124 B.c., we may 
safely date this speech in 124 B.c. or, at 
the latest, in 123 B.c. It is part, there- 
fore, of his campaign against the Senate, 
and the opponents he is trying to dis- 
credit are the members of the Senate. 
A senatorial commission had recently 
returned from Asia after drawing up 
suggestions for the future government 
of the new province (Strabo, xiv. 646). 
It is a natural assumption, therefore, 
that the law Gracchus was criticizing 
embodied those suggestions. It is quite 
gratuitous to assume, as do the scholars 
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mentioned above, that it dealt only with 
Phrygia Maior. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that the arrangements for that 
or any other section of the province 
would need a separate law. I suggest, 
then, that we are here dealing with the 
general lex provinciae for Asia. 
Unfortunately we know very little of 
the leges provinciae. It is usual to follow 
Mommsen (Séaatsr. iii. 311 f.) in his view 
that they were leges datae and not for- 
mal leges rogatae. But the most cursory 
examination reveals that Mommsen’s 
evidence does not support his conclu- 
sions. If there was a lex Rupilia for 
Sicily, which is somewhat doubtful 
(Cicero, Verr. ii. 2. 32), its name derives 
not from the fact that Rupilius put it 
on to the statute book but from the fact 
that it was drafted by him when he was 
governor of Sicily. Livy’s use of the 
expression leges dedit in the cases of 
Macedonia (xlv. 32. 7) and Crete (E#zt. 
100) clearly relates to local legislation. 
Indeed, Macedonia was not yet a prov- 
ince at the time referred to. The best 
attested lex provinciae is the lex Pom- 
peia for Bithynia (Pliny, Epist. x. 79). 
This must have formed part of Pom- 
pey’s eastern acta which were embodied 
in legislation put through the Assembly 
by Caesar in 59 B.c. (Dio Cass. xxxviii. 
7. 5), i.e. it was a lex rogata named after 
the man who had drafted its terms. I 
believe that this procedure was normal 
in the case of leges provinciae, except 
that it was usually the Senate which 
sponsored such legislation. After the 


usual senatorial commission had done 
its work, the Senate would take over its 
draft proposals, amend them if neces- 
sary, and then sponsor their adoption 
by the Assembly in a law named after 
the head‘of the senatorial commission. 
The head of the Asiatic commission 
was M’ Aquilius (Strabo xiv. 646). On 
his return to Rome in 126 B.c. he cele- 
brated a triumph and was later tried 
for corruption, gaining acquittal not 
long before C. Gracchus became tribune 
(Appian, Civ. i. 22). The Senate dis- 
cussed his suggestions for the future 
government of Asia and rejected some 
of them (Appian, Mith. 57). All this 
would take a considerable time,! so that 
it is quite possible that the Senate’s 
Asiatic law was still before the Assembly 
in 124 or 123 B.c. That law would be 


‘called the lex Aquilia. 


I believe that it is the law here re- 
ferred to by Gellius and that the lex 
Aufeia owes its existence solely to tex- 
tual corruption. It is easy to see how 
the corruption could arise. Confusion 
of a and q is frequent in the manuscripts 
of Gellius.2 By haplography Aguilam 
became Awiliam and then -2l- was 
easily corrupted to -fe-. Read, there- 
fore, qua legem Aquiliam dissuasit. 


Hy Bir: 


University College, Swansea. 

1 It will be remembered that the inconclusive 
discussion of Pompey’s eastern acta took two years. 

2 A cursory survey of the last ten books reveals 
this confusion at work in xi. 5. 43 Xii. 3. I; 4. 33 
5. 103 5. 145 Xili. 10. 3; 14. 43 XIX. 2. 3; 12.8; Xx. 5. 2. 





THE AXES YET AGAIN 


E pur si muove. Mr. Stubbs (C.R. xii, 1948, 12- 
13) has most of the points, but not quite all. What 
follows I take from lecture-notes of about 1895, 
and onwards, and from J.H.S. xx. 139, 142 ff. The 
first of the Minoan axe-heads with openings in the 
blade was found at Vaphio in 1889: by 1900 the 
type was well known. 

Odysseus’ seat was where Telemachus had set 
him (xx. 259-60), on a low stool by the ‘stone 
threshold’ of the megaron door. As the axes were 
set with helves in the earth, he had only to swing 
round to left, and drop on to his right knee, to 
reach the normal archer’s position, Homeric and 
Minoan, with his eye about level with the row of 
holes in the axe-heads. adrdfev ex dSidpovo, xaby- 
pevos (XXi. 420). 

The test was a double one; only an accurate 

4598.27 


marksman could send his arrow down what was 
in effect a tunnel, without striking the sides; only 
a very hard-hitting one could shoot on so flat a 
trajectory that the arrow grazed neither above 
nor below. 

When the arrow flew away @upafe (xxi. 422), the 
poet seems to have forgotten that the outer door 
of the courtyard had been closed (xxi. 389). The 
other door, closed in xxi. 387, is that of the women’s 
quarters, as ordered in xxi. 382, not that of the 
great hall. Joun L. Myres. 

New College, Oxford. 


THEOPHRASTUS, CHAR. 4, 10 
Kal Hv avromo.dv mreipav Aabeiv, Kar’ adéoat per’ 
avrijs Tots Evdov maar Kal adr ra emrydeca. 
Casaubon’s ‘correction’ of «ér’ dAéoas (sic AB) 
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into «dr’ ddéoa seems at first sight reasonable 
enough, and has been generally accepted by 
editors, though without enthusiasm. Conjectural 
emendations have been grotesque (xaradAtoas 
Immisch: xaraxvAicas Navarre). Failing here, 
the emendators have attacked the perfectly 
sound words zewpdv and Aabety and mutilated 
them also (see, for example, Diels’s app. crit. and 
Navarre’s Commentaire ad loc.). 

I suggest reading xaradécas, a perfectly normal 
word for grinding corn; L. & S. fail to record 
xaraA® in Aristophanes, fr. 271 K (Pollux 7. 24). 
The sense is also much improved if one deletes 
the comma after Aa@ety and puts it after weipadv. 

R. A. BROWNE. 

University College, Bangor. 


DIODORUS SICULUS, 1. 47. 3 

mapa, S€ rHv eloodov avdipuavras elvac tpeis ef évds 
Tovs mavras AiBov. .. . 

Dioporus is here describing three statues which 
include the famous colossus of Osymandyas, by 
whom is undoubtedly meant Rameses II.! To 
him, according to Diodorus, belongs the huge 
central statue which shows the Pharaoh seated ; 
the other two statues, on his right and left, are 
said to be those of his daughter and mother 
respectively. These are described as very much 
smaller and as reaching only to the knees of the 
central statue. 

For some reason the sentence quoted has usually 
been taken to mean that the three statues had 
each been made of one block of stone.2 Archaeo- 
logists? have generally taken a similar view. But 
the emphatic juxtaposition of é€ évés and rods 
mavras suggests the meaning ‘all together from 
one block’. Three other considerations confirm 
this. First, it is perfectly normal for Egyptian, 
or any other, stone statues to be made of one 
block. It is likely that what Diodorus thought 
worthy of mention was that three statues should 
have been so made together. Secondly, Diodorus 
goes on: elvat 8€ Kal GAAnv eixdva Tis untpds adrod 
«af? avrnv. . . . The obvious implication of xaé’ 
avdrjv is that the Pharaoh’s mother is shown only 
as part of a group in the previously mentioned 
representation. Thirdly, such groups were common 
in ancient Egyptian statuary, the subsidiary 
figures often reaching only to the knees of the 
central figure.* 

When Shelley’s informant saw the colossus in 
1817 or before that, it was reduced to ‘two vast 


' Cf. C. H. Oldfather, Diodorus Siculus (Loeb, 
1933), vol. i, 167, n. 2, and W. G. Waddell, Manetho 
(Loeb, 1949), 103, n. 3. 

2 E.g. Oldfather, op. cit. 167, translates ‘beside 
the entrance are three statues, each of a single 
block of ... stone’. 

3 E.g. A. Weigall, Guide to the Antiquities of 
Upper Egypt (London, 1910), 252. 

+ See A. Scharff, Journal of Egyptian Archaeo- 
logy, xxvi. 47; G. Maspero (trans. Rusch), Ge- 
schichte der Kunst in Agypten, figs. 319, 320, 323; 
and The Art of Ancient Egypt (Phaidon Press, 
Vienna, 1936), plate 160. 


and trunkless legs of stone’ and a ‘shattered 
visage’. In 1937, when the present writer saw it, 
the face was no longer visible and the legs were 
formless masses. The minor figures probably dis- 
appeared at a much earlier stage. 
J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS. 
University College, Swansea. 


PLUTARCH, MORALIA 190A 


Oedropmos Ev tin mode mpds Tov emdecxvtpevov 
TO Tetxos a’Tt@ Kal muvPavdpevov ef Soxet Kaddv Kat 
© ’ ‘ MN > a? 
dymAdv elvar ‘odd’ ei yuvarxdv’ elzev. 


This reply is repeated at 221 F, with the addition 
of jv after elev, and similar stories are told of 
Agesilaus (212 E), Agis (215D), and Panthoidas 
(230 C). 

It is hard to make sense of ov8” ef yuvaixdv, and 
ov 51) yuvarxav is no better. 

The deletion of o¥3’ (with Hartman) secures a 
possible sense, but yuvacxwviris, not yuvarkwy, is 
the form usual in Plutarch. The kind of sense we 
require is best shown by the reply of Agesilaus 
(212 E)—v7) Mia, épn, Kaddv odx ws avdpdar 5é add’ 
ds yuvativ évorxetv—and by that of Panthoidas 
(230 C)—v7) rods Beovs . . . KaAx) yuvarxwviris. These 
might suggest v7 (lost after -var) Ai’ ef yuvarxwr(iris). 
But I like to think that what Theopompus really 
said was yet more laconic and more redolent of 
Laconia, namely, ole. yuvarxdv. If so, we must 
delete the #v in 221 F and discard that added by 
Bernardakis in 190 A. 

R. G. Bury. 


Cambridge. 


BAPYAAION (SYNESIUS, Ep. 15) 


THE comparatively rare word BapvAXov appears to 
have presented a curious amount of difficulty to 
the translators of the Epistles of Synesius. It 
occurs in the short letter (Ep. 15; Migne, P. G. 
Ixvi. 1352), addressed 7H ¢:Aooddw (Hypatia), in 
which Synesius describes his design for an instru- 
ment, vdpooxdmov, for the measurement of the 
specific gravity of liquids. The plan which he 
asks her to have executed is fairly simple. The 
instrument consists chiefly of two parts: (1) A 
cwiny . . . KuvdAwipixds, addAod Kal oxfjua xal 
péyebos éxwv. This tube bears a series of divisions 
on a measured scale, from which, when the whole 
is placed in the liquid, the gravity can be read off. 
(2) A cone xara dow tony éyxeipevos, as elvar 
xownv Baow dpudoty tod Kwvov Kai tod awAjvos. 
‘atro 81) tobrd €art 76 Bap¥AXov’, explains Syne- 
sius. That is to say, the ‘cone’ actsasa balance, to 
ensure that the cylinder remains upright when the 
instrument is floating; é6rav odv eis tdwp Kxarabijs 
tov avdAdv, dpBos éornte, Kal mapéfer aor Tas To“as 
dpOueiv. BapvAdov, then, will clearly mean, as 
the form of the word suggests, a Jitile weight. 

Most translators, however, appear to have 
taken adro rod70 as referring, not to the ‘cone’, but 
to the entire instrument; hence Migne’s Latin 
version transliterates baryllium, on the assumption 
that baryllium is a technical term equivalent to 
bSpooxdmov, and A. Fitzgerald in his English 
translation is content to do the same. 
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Liddell and Scott (8th ed.) define BapvAAov as , 


an instrument to find the weight of liquids, and cite 
this passage. In the 9th edition the same defini- 
tion is given, but the reference to Synesius dis- 
appears and is replaced by references to Hero, 
Spir. 1. 39, al. The word occurs in Hero in three 
contexts. The first (Spir. 1. 39; Teub. p. 180. 4) 
has nothing to do with liquids. Hero is describing 
an ingenious mechanism for fitting a temple with 
automatically opening doors. The BapvAdov here 
is quite clearly a weight controlling the cables 
by which the doors are moved ; the word is, indeed, 
used interchangeably with Bdpos in this passage. 
The second (Spir. 2. 4, p. 218. 3) relates to a vessel 
of water, but BapvAXiov, again, is nothing more 
than a weight placed in the vessel to keep it 
upright. In the third (Autom. 15, p. 392. 21), the 
word occurs in the plural, and denotes small 
weights controlling the garlands with which a 
temple is to be mechanically decorated. 

Another instance of the word is cited in the 
addenda to the ninth edition (where no fresh 
definition is proposed). This is contained in 
Elias, Prolegom. phil. 8, and Cat. prooem. (ed. 
Busse, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, xviii, 
pp. 21, 32, 117. 10). In these passages, too, Bapva- 
doy bears its natural meaning of a weight, in this 
case of the, weight of a builder’s plumb-line. 

G. W. H. LAMPE. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


VIRGIL, AENEID xii. 464-7 


Ipse neque aversos dignatur sternere morti 
nec pede congressos aequo nec tela ferentis 
insequitur: solum densa in caligine Turnum 
vestigat lustrans, solum in certamina poscit. 


IN their interpretation of these lines most commen- 
tators agree, if on no other point, in taking congres- 
sos as well as ferentis as object of insequitur. Yet 
congressos can only mean ‘those who close with 
Aeneas’ and the added pede . . . aequo ‘standing 
face to face, like men’. Pursuit of such com- 
batants is unnecessary: they are already at hand. 
The passage should be construed as follows: 


‘Aeneas scorns to lay low in death those already 
at hand (comminus) whether they try to run away 
(aversos) or meet him like men (congressos); nor 
does he pursue those who attack him from afar 
(eminus, tela (amé tod rndod?) ferentis).’ Logic 
alone requires this interpretation, but it is also 
the interptetation of Donatus, who paraphrases 
the whole passage ‘ipse Aeneas indignum aestima- 
bat mactare obvios (i.e. reading addversos for 
aversos) aut aequo pede congressos occidere, sed 
nec illos insequebatur qui veniebant telis armati’. 

It will shortly be apparent that this is the inter- 
pretation of Servius too. In Thilo and Hagen we 
read ‘NEC TELA FERENTES INSEQUITUR id est nec 
fugientes nec contra stantes dignatur occidere’. 
The words id est . . . purport to.explain the lemma, 
but clearly do not do so. What they do explain 
should be abundantly clear: nec fugientes = neque 
aversos (SO x. 732 fugientem = aversum is con- 
trasted with obvius and adversus), nec contra 
stantes dignatur occidere = indignum aestimabat 
aequo pede congressos occidere (Donatus). The 
correct lemma must be inserted and the false 
lemma, nec tela ferentes insequitur (or more prob- 
ably a paraphrase of it) restored to its proper 
place in the explanatory note. ‘<[IPSE?] NEQUE 
AVERSOS DIGNATUR STERNERE > id est nec fugientes 
nec contra stantes dignatur occidere, nec tela 
ferentes insequitur.’ 

What words Servius used to paraphrase tela 
ferentis insequitur is a matter for conjectural 
supplement; the sense of the passage is clear. 
Servius agrees with Donatus and logic. 

R. H. Martin. 

University of Leeds. 


IUBILUM 


In my note on Jubilum (C.R. |xi, 1947, p. 48), I 
forgot an important piece of evidence, which well 
illustrates my point, i.e. the abecedarian quasi- 
pastoral (Collectanea Alex. p. 199; in part, O.B.G.V. 
617), which is in four-line stanzas, with the refrain 
avAe por—obviously implying a d:avAcov. 

W. B. SEDGWICK. 


REVIEWS 


THE ODYSSEY 


W. B. STANFORD: The Odyssey of 
Homer. Edited with general and 
grammatical introduction, commen- 
tary, and indexes. Vol. I (Books I- 
XII). Pp. Ixxxvi+432. London: 
Macmillan, 1947. Cloth, tos. net. 


Tus book deserves a special welcome 
as the first new volume to be added to 
Macmillan’s Classical Series for many 
years. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the demand for the book will encourage 
its publishers not only to add more 


volumes but also to publish revised 
editions of at least some of the older 
works in the series. 

This volume contains five main sec- 
tions: a general introduction (pp. ix— 
xlix) and a grammatical introduction 
(pp. li-Ixxxvi) to the whole Odyssey, 
the text of Books I-XII (pp. 1-203) 
with commentary (pp. 205-418), in- 
dexes, and bibliography (pp. 419-32). 
The general introduction is divided 
into sections of varying length on ‘The 
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Story’ (with a calendar of the action, 
distributed over forty days), ‘The 
Characters’, ‘The Nature and Style of 
Homer’s Poetry’ (much the longest 
section), ‘Chronological Survey’ (from 
c. 1450 B.C. to the publication of Wolf’s 
Prolegomena in 1795), “The Homeric 
Problem’, ‘The Text of the Odyssey’, 
‘Homeric Geography: especially Ithaca 
and its Neighbourhood’ (with a full- 
page map of ‘Ithaca and its Environs’ ; 
the frontispiece, from a photograph of 
Polis Bay, Thiaki, is also relevant), 
‘The Homeric House’, ‘The Homeric 
Ship’ (with a full-page drawing), and 
‘The People of the Homeric Age’. The 
grammatical introduction is mainly 
taken from Bayfield and Leaf’s edition 
of the Jliad in the same series, but has 
been well revised in the light of work 
by Chantraine and others. The text 
differs slightly from the Oxford text in 
wording, and widely in punctuation 
(curved brackets and exclamation marks 
are introduced ; dashes are freely used 
to mark parentheses; many otiose 
commas have been expelled, though 
others have been admitted; commas 
have often been replaced by colons, 
colons by fall stops, and full stops by 
question-marks). Purists may well be 
startled by the punctuation, but it 
undoubtedly removes many of the 
difficulties which Homeric syntax pre- 
sents to the novice. The commentary 
is very full and helpful, especially on 
matters of language, text, characteriza- 
tion, metaphor, and simile. A few 
notes could have been pruned of irre- 
levances, and some trifling inaccuracies 
and illogicalities have escaped detec- 
tion; but the student who will follow 
up even a fraction of Dr. Stanford’s 
references will acquire a remarkable 
stock of erudition. Two features of 
the commentary deserve special men- 
tion: the use of italicized keywords to 
indicate that further references will be 
found in the index, and the quotation 
of passages from many of the best- 
known English translations, ‘to illus- 
trate varieties of style (as well as to 
explain the meaning), ranging from the 
poetic (or poeticized) to the plain (or 
prosaic)’ (p. 205). The indexes contain, 
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firstly, a selection from the Homeric 
forms mentioned in the commentary, 
and, secondly, proper names, grammati- 
cal terms, and general topics. The 
bibliography, though not intended to 
be complete, is in fact very full for the 
period up to 1939. The most note- 
worthy absentee is Schadewaldt’s [/ias- 
studien (1938), which is given relevance 
by the importance of its contribution 
to- the development of the Homeric 
problem. The only works published 
since 1939 which are listed are Chan- 
traine’s Grammaire homérique, Stan- 
ford’s Aeschylus in his Style (both 
1942), Greene’s Moira (1944), and Rieu’s 
translation (1945). 

My most serious criticism of S.’s 
work concerns his attitude to the 
problem of the authorship and date of 
the Odyssey. A detailed study of the 
Homeric problem is out of place in a 
work primarily intended for sixth forms, 
but the reader has the right to expect 
that what he is told in such a work shall 
be as up to date as it can possibly be 
made. All that S. offers is assumption : 
‘It will be assumed that the Jliad and 
Odyssey were both composed by a single 
poet named Homer, perhaps in the 
ninth century B.C.’ (p. ix); ‘c. 850. The 
Iliad and Odyssey may have been com- 
posed, possibly in Chios or Smyrna’ 
(p. xxvii); ‘At present an editor has 
the immense advantage of being able 
with strong support to assume that the 
Odyssey and Iliad are almost entirely 
by a single author who lived at least 
before the seventh century, probably in 
an Ionic colony of Asia Minor. But 
what the majority will believe fifty 
years hence is unpredictable’ (p. xxxi). 
Thus S. implies that the Homeric 
question is, and is likely to remain for 
many years, ves judicata. He does not 
refer in this section of his introduction 
to the work of Murray, Bowra, Milman 
Parry, or C. S. Lewis (all of whom he 
quotes elsewhere for other purposes), 
or Schadewaldt, though between them 
they have destroyed the logical basis 
on which the old antithesis between 
‘unitarians’ and ‘analysts’ rested, and 
set the Homeric problem in a com- 
pletely new light. Years may pass be- 
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fore Homeric scholarship can give a new 
and coherent account of the composition 
of the Homeric epics, but it is already 
clear that research on new lines into 
the structure of the poems and into the 
sources from which they derive their 
materials will be fundamental in deter- 
mining their date and authorship. S. 
gives no hint of this, and sixth-formers 
who make their first acquaintance 
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with Homer in his edition may be 
surprised by the views which they 
find current when they reach the uni- 
versity. 

With this qualification, Dr. Stan- 
ford’s edition is a worthy successor to 
Merry’s, and his second volume will be 
eagerly awaited. 

J. A. DAVISON. 


University of Manchester. 


PRONOUNS IN PINDAR 


Edouard pEs Praces, S. J.: Le Pronom 
chez Pindare. Recherches _philolo- 
giques et critiques. (Etudes et Com- 
mentaires, III.) Pp. 114. Paris: 
Librairie Klincksieck, 1947. Paper, 
300 fr. 

TuIs is an unpretentious but excellent 
book. Des Places, who published in 
1929 a study of connective particles in 
Plato, knows Pindar intimately and is 
familiar with the chief commentaries 
and special treatises, as well as with the 
wider literature of grammar and com- 
parative philology. His study excludes 
‘adjectival’ pronouns, but the ‘sub- 
stantival’ net is thrown wide, and 
includes, among indefinite and inter- 
rogative pronouns, els, was, and zroAAot. 
Apart from a brief and modest preface, 
and two pages of conclusion, followed 
by useful indexes, the work consists of 
nineteen similar chapters. Three of 
these deal with personal pronouns, seven 
with demonstrative and relative pro- 
nouns, and nine with indefinite and 
interrogative pronouns. Each chapter 
consists of four sections: A. Relevé des 
exemples; B. Les formes; C. Les con- 
structions ; D. Les emplois. The distinc- 
tion between C and D is not always 
plain, but in general C is more strictly 
grammatical, D more concerned with 
style and arrangement. 

The lists of examples under A are in- 
tended to be exhaustive, for the new 
papyrus fragments as well as for the rest. 
They thus form a welcome supplement 
to Rumpel, in content as well as in classi- 
fication. For the new fragments they 
are not, indeed, absolutely complete— 
there are some ten or eleven omissions 
—but this is unimportant and does not 


affect the general picture. Des Places 
demonstrates and analyses many inter- 
esting points of usage, though he some- 
times over-emphasizes an_ incidental 
feature of a real phenomenon: in his 
discussion of the personal pronouns, for 
example, his insistence that the em- 
phatic forms are seldom found in im- 
mediate contact with verbs obscures the 
essential point, which is surely this, that 
such forms, because they are emphatic, 
tend to open sentences, and that most 
Pindaric sentences are linked by par- 
ticles, especially 5€, which follow such 
pronouns and inevitably separate them 
from the following word, which is in 
fact often a verb. 

At one point or another he deals from 
the linguistic and grammatical angle 
with many famous cruxes, and his views 
are always judicious and sometimes 
illuminating: good examples are his 
discussions of N, iii. 11 (p. 28), J. i. 43 
(p. 29), N. x. 13 (p. 46), and O. vi. 102 
and N. vii. 50 (p. 52). Apart from a few 
misprints (rov for rav, p. 38; A€xos for 
Adxos, p. 62; ofros for odros, p. 72) there 
are few mistakes, but in Soph. O.T. 62 
(p. 86) it is not true that eis €v’ is equiva- 
lent to eis éué. It is also impossible to 
accept his view (p. 39) that in such 
phrases as P. iv. 78, 6 8’ 4pa xpévw ixer’ 
aixpatow Sidvparow avnp éxmaydos, and 
the similar P. viii. 48, N. v. 34, and N. 
ix. 24, the 6, separated from a following 
noun by a number of words including a 
verb, is to be described as the ‘simple 
article’. It is true that on p. 45, where 
he adds other examples of the same 
type, he expresses some qualms, but he 
does not let them modify his classifica- 
tion. Again in P. iv. 144 it can hardly 
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be true that in Keivwy durevbévres ‘le 
choix du pronom souligne qu’il s’agit 
d’un passé fabuleux’ (p. 67), for the 
speaker is not Pindar but Jason refer- 


ring to his own grandfather and great- 
uncle. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


LYRIC METRES 


A. M. DALE: The Lyric Metres of Greek 
Drama. Pp. 220. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Cloth, 18s. net. 


CHAPTER I is headed ‘Introduction’, II 
‘Classification and Terminology’, XII 
‘Strophic Construction’, XIII ‘Some 
Notes on Performance’. III—-XI deal 
with the various metres. At the end 
there is a ‘Synopsis of Typical and 
Common Cola’, an Index Locorum, and 
a General Index. I turn first to some 
matters of general principle. 

Miss Dale strongly denies the pres- 
ence of ictus in Greek verse; and she 
may well be right, though the contrary 
view has often been held. But she ad- 
mits (p. 5) that ‘it is conceivable that 
dance, especially the energetic dancing 
of a fairly simple and regular metre (as 
often in Comedy), reinforced the quanti- 
tative rhythm with some kind of dyna- 
mic beat’. Cf. p. 66, and at the bottom 
of that page the suggestion that the 
(tonic) accent on &ideor helps to make 
it a dactyl at Phoen. 1557. But how can 
a purely tonic accent do that? All this 
seems to me rather like the thin end of 
the wedge. 

She holds (see especially pp. 2-4) (a) 
that the rhythms of Greek lyric were 
not ‘fundamentally’ altered by the 
music, but (6) that they were, or may 
have been, slightly altered in many 
places. (On (0) she speaks with varying 
degrees of emphasis: p. 74 ‘protraction 
or some modification of the delivery’, 
cf. pp. 20, 73, 84, 96.) As to (a), she is 
rightly averse from deducing fifth-cen- 
tury practice from that of later ages; 
and she might have mentioned that— 
scarce as the extant fragments of Greek 
music are—the Aidin inscription (per- 
haps 1st cent. A.D.) shows minor musical 
alterations of rhythm (for which there 
is evidence in theory as far back as 
Aristoxenus, if Ox. Pap. 1. 9 is from 
him), whereas we do not find major 
alterations till the Berlin Paean (per- 


haps late 2nd or early 3rd cent.). It is 
unlikely that there should have been a 
transition from major to minor altera- 
tions, and then one back to major ones. 
It is also worth mentioning that the 
Orestes fragment, while containing notes 
marked —, has none marked L. (I do 
not know why she says on p. 3 that 
these verses ‘suffered rhythmic modi- 
fication’ in the course of being set to 
music.) As to (6), there is the alterna- 
tive possibility that in the fifth century 
B.c. the music did not supply short 
syllables missing from the rhythmic 
pattern, but left the rhythm irregular ; 
and that subsequently a stiffening and 
regularization of rhythm set in, as it 
did in modern music between the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. But 
her supposition, which has been widely 
held, may well be right. I find her de- 
tailed discussion of the point, however, 
lacking in clarity and consistency. She 
says (p. 3) that ‘syncopated and cata- 
lectic metra may have been audibly 
equated with full metra—syncopated 
by means of protraction, catalectic by 
a pause’. (Her punctuation at the top 
of p. 197 might suggest that she limits 
this to Aristophanes, but I am sure that 
she does not mean this.) I do not under- 
stand this distinction, for on p. 19 (note) 
she rightly rejects Hephaestion’s state- 
ment that a catalectic iambic metron is 
~—~,, and says that ‘the penultimate 
short is suppressed’. Catalexis 7s, then, 
a form of ‘protraction’ (syncopation), 
not of pause. Nor do I understand ‘an 
apparent ithyphallic with protraction 
instead of catalexis and pause’ (p. 92). 
Confusion is caused by the application 
of the term ‘pendant’ to catalexis. The 
terms ‘blunt’ and ‘pendant’, appar- 
ently equivalent to Wilamowitz’s stumpf 
and klingend (G.V. 90), first appear, 
without definition, on p. 19. Miss D. 
here classes as ‘pendant’ ~ -—-— at the 
end of an iamb. tetr. cat. and ~—— in 
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the middle of a troch. tetr. cat. But in 
the footnote she rightly treats the first 
as ~—(-)-, which obviously does not 
suit the second. If I understand the 
term ‘pendant’ correctly, it cannot be 
used of catalectic closes, either in iam- 
bics (p. 74) or in anapaests (p. 70). 
Again, I can understand a pendant 
reizianum or a blunt reizianum which is 
the catalectic form of a telesilleion, but 
not a reizianum which is the ‘pendant 
catalectic’ of a telesilleion (p. 132). On 
Pp. 99-100, however, she seems to con- 
trast catalectic (or syncopated) with 
pendant: ‘The bacchiac is common 
enough in iambic and trochaic, and in 
sporadic appearances is most naturally 
taken either as ~ — , — or as an ordinary 
pendant close.’ But this is quite obscure 
to me. 

Miss D. says (p. 73) that ‘in synco- 
pated iambic or trochaic cola there is 
no instance where resolution unmis- 
takably precedes syncopation’. But cf. 
Andr. 1219 apnrdpeva dpodda mdvra 
xetrat: Hec. 1092, Tro. 1297. 

She suggests on pp. 20, 94 that cata- 
lexis and syncopation are, with regard 
to certain passages, merely theoretical 
terms. But they are surely of practical 
importance, especially if we assume pro- 
traction. Thus — i —|—L-— is a move- 
ment quite different from L ——|Lt-—-. 
(She similarly regards as theoretical, 
and unimportant, the difference be- 
tween Wr Br—-v-—-|---~- and 
ve RRBe-|--~-|-~--—(p. 105, n. 1, 
cf. pp. 121, 122). But the grouping of 
the syllables affects the whole character 
of the rhythm, and must have been 
present to the mind, even if not audibly 
expressed.) 

Colometry. Miss D. rightly attaches 
importance to coincidence of diaeresis 
in strophe and antistrophe (pp. 12, 39). 
In astrophic passages she finds a ten- 
dency in Euripides and in, Sophocles’ 
later plays to make ‘rhetorical pause 
and metrical colon more often coinci- 
dent’ (p. 39), while ‘enjambement of 
four cola is a peculiarly frequent effect 
in Euripides’ aeolics’ (p. 141). But in 
some of the examples she cites, e.g. 
Helid. 358-61, 910-13, an alternative 
division, less homogeneous but into 


an la 
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well-known cola, is recommended by 
coincident diaereses. The same is true 
of O.C. 668 ff. (and she notes on p. 144 
the ‘flexibility of Sophocles’ aeolic 
rhythms’, and deprecates an ‘over- 
rigid arrangement’ which ‘ignores rhe- 
torical division in both strophe and 
antistrophe’). On p. 190 she says that 
‘it is arguable that we should assume a 
general principle, that a sequence of 
cola in the same metra runs without 
pause to a catalexis or hiatus or final 
anceps, but there is no way of proving 
this’. Surely it can be disproved, e.g. 
(to take Aeschylus alone) by Supp. 135, 
Pers. 1005, Sept.°897, Ag. 252, 428, Cho. 
426, 458, 627. One misses—were there 
space for it—a detailed examination of 
the problems of colometry, and of syna- 
phea, which has too often been regarded 
by editors as a virtually absolute law in 
dramatic lyric. 

Syllable-counting. Miss D. calls atten- 
tion (pp. 57, 78) to a number of passages 
in comedy in which — ~ ~ ~ corresponds 
with ~~~ or —~v~ with ~~v, and 
holds (p. 89) that the latter equivalence 
must be assumed in Lys. 1279 ff. (astro- 
phic) if the ‘real homogeneity of the 
rhythm’ is not to be obscured. (But 
must it be homogeneous?) The evi- 
dence for these convertibilities is cer- 
tainly strong in comedy, and cf. Eccl. 
1169 ff. In tragedy there is Phoen. 796 = 
813. But is there anything else? She 
suggests tentatively (pp. 63-5) that Jon 
889, goo, J.T. 130, 197, 213, 220 may be 
explained by the supposition of ‘light’ 
anapaests, ~~~ for »~~-. But other 
explanations of these cola, though sub- 
ject to difficulties, are more plausible 
than this one. (At J.T. 197 her hiatus 
after dyea is far more revolutionary than 
the correption of w which she rejects.) 
She makes much use of this syllable- 
counting. Thus she regards the mid- 
verse anapaests in Aristophanes’ spoken 
iambics as ‘as it were misused tribrachs’, 
not as Doppelsenkungen (p. 77), and ad- 
duces (p. 89) the responsion of — ~ ~ ~ 
with — ~ — ~ at Vesp. 1062, 1064 = 1093, 
1095. This is more convincing; but at 
Pax 349 = 387 and 351 = 589 the manu- 
scripts give — ~ — ~ in responsion with 
—~-, and here syllable-counting will 
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not help. In places, indeed, she seems 
almost obsessed by syllable-counting, 
as Wilamowitz was by Doppelsenkungen. 
Thus she finds »»—--vrvr no odder 
as a dochmius than ~~ ~—~v -, just 
because there are seven syllables in both 
(pp. 109, 114). The same tendency leads 
her astray over aeolics (see below). 

The chapters on the various metres 
contain much that is interesting and 
suggestive. For example, the observa- 
tion (p. 99) that the tragedians on the 
whole differ from Aristophanes in not 
emphasizing cretics and paeons by 
diaeresis shows a sensitive ear. Dactylo- 
epitrites and ionics are well treated, and 
the combination of aeolic elements with 
ionic is convincingly analysed on pp. 
121-3 (Bacch. 72 ff., etc.) and further on 
pp. 139-41. I also find attractive the 
arguments (pp. 152-67) for the recogni- 
tion, under the heading ‘Prosodiac- 
Enoplian’, of a large number of varied 
verse-forms, some of them very long 
ones ; though in a few cases alternative 
explanations are possible. The idea of 
the ‘hexamakron’, a colon intermediate 
in length between the --———— doch- 
mius and the spondaic paroemiac (pp. 
60-1), is interesting, and explains a 
number of passages usually emended by 
editors. 

The metres about which I disagree 
most are dochmiacs and aeolics. 

Dochmiacs. Miss D. says (pp. 102-3) 
that ‘32 species have been counted’, 


and that ~--~-- is the commonest 
(actually ------ is commoner). But 
32 is the theoretical number of forms 
derivable from ~——v-, with resolu- 


tion of the three longa. Even Seidler, 
that avid collector of dochmii, cites no 
example of five forms. Of the resolved 
forms of ~ —— ~-— she says that the com- 
monest are vv ~— v— pyerovesr— , and 
vvvevvee But ~~~ -v--~- is 
much commoner than ~—~~~— and 
rather commoner than ~~ ~vvvvve. 
is, indeed, included on 
p. 206 in the synopsis of ‘commonest 
regular forms’. But there the omission 
of the quite common ~ ~ ~ ——— is sur- 
prising, and not less so the inclusion of 
G-—ee , which is common enough in 
aeolic contexts, as a Maecenas, but, like 


wevervevee oO 


other forms containing a resolved anceps, 
extremely rare as a dochmius proper.) 
She rightly calls »---—-~v~ a ‘curious 
form’ (p. 104). But why is it curious? 
Because, all through the varieties of 
the dochmius, there is an avoidance of 
resolved final after long penultimate. 
The hypodochmius ‘appears to have 
a resolved form — - ~ ~~ —’ (p. 103). It 
certainly has (cf. Pind. Nem. 3 ep. 4 
—~vo-~-); and there are other types 
(Hipp. 126 = 136, Ion 1490, which she 
quotes on p. 112, J.A. 246). Divergences 
in dochmiac responsion are said to be 
commoner in Euripides than in Sophocles 
(p. 110). I believe the reverse (propor- 
tionately) to be the case (about 35 in 
Soph., about 44 in Eur., excluding 
Rhesus). The ‘Note on some rare forms 
of dochmiac’ (pp. 112-14) deals almost 
exclusively with hypodochmius and 
Details about the rarer 
forms of the dochmius proper, including 
those which open with ~ ~—(cf., notably, 
the papyrus fragment from Soph. Jna- 
chus), are needed. (At p. 109, n. 2 length- 
ening of final short before Bp, for which 
see Seidler, De vers. dochm., p. 21, is 
curiously described as paralleled by the 
obligatory lengthening before xr, pre- 
sumably because Miss D. could not find 
another lengthening before mute and 
liquid at the end of a colon; cf., how- 
ever, Eur. fr. 620, Nauck2.) 

Aeolics. Miss D. divides these into 
two classes, (1) choriambic, (2) prosodiac- 
enoplian, the former having a ‘chori- 
ambic nucleus’ (pp. 126, 148), the latter 
being characterized by dactylic rhythm 
ending in — ~ — or — ~—— (p. 149). The 
latter class includes, as she admits, some 
forms more characteristic of western 
than of Lesbian lyric, and the grouping 
of these under aeolic is questionable. 
She further admits the possibility of ex- 
plaining the glyconic itself as base + 
dactyl + —.-, and says that Sappho 
appears to treat it so in fr. 96 D? (p. 
149, cf. p. 156). This fragment has 
always seemed to me strong justifica- 
tion for a logaoedic, not choriambic, 
scansion of glyconics. This is reinforced 
by the evidence of the ‘ polyschematist ’ 
dimeter, of which I believe the third 
syllable to be invariably long (so Maas, 
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Metrik, § 54), »--~—|-—~-~-— being an 
essentially different rhythm. (For the 
shading off of the one into the other she 
cites (p. 130) Nub. 563-74: add Vesp. 
1450-61.) Certainly the eupolidean has 
the third syllable of both its halves in- 
variably long (Maas, § 33), for this is so 
in all the 92 extant examples. I there- 
fore dissent from Miss D.’s xxxx on pp. 
129, 142. The Consequences are impor- 
tant. x x —-x ~vu— = xx —vu—v— 
logaoedic rhythm with ‘free base’, pro- 
vides a far more natural explanation of 
the correspondence of glyconic and poly- 
schematist dimeter (p. 129) than does 
the theory of the movable choriamb (p. 
128) ; and Vesp. 531 = 636 (if the text is 
sound, as she holds, p. 130) is to the 
same effect. (I note in passing, on p. 
132, that the pherecratean-aristopha- 
nean responsion 7s attested, twice, at 
Suppl. Eur. pp. 49, 51 (4-5), and that 
‘appears’ in n. 2 on p. 132 is unneces- 
sarily cautious.) 

On pp. 135-7 Miss D. gives a list of 
the ‘chief’ (aeolic-choriambic) ‘forms 
to be found in drama’. This includes 
some exceptional, or even unique, forms, 
e.g. Aj. 226, O.C. 1079. The classifica- 
tion is based on (a) the number of 
syllables and (5) the number of chori- 
ambs. Both criteria seem misleading. 
Thus — ~- »— °—~--— is styled ‘ennea- 
syllable with double choriamb’. But 
the first choriamb is illusory. The open- 
ing is simply ——-— > resolved (admitted 
in the note to be a ‘conceivable’ alter- 
native), as is shown by Bacch. 410 = 
425, I.A. 753-4 = 764-5, -~~-— = 
veer . Again, on pp. 145-6 -~-— 
o—~v~-—and the totally different ~ —— 
—ver-en are grouped together as 
‘blunt enneasyllables’. This form — ~ ~ 
—o-—~v-—is called ‘curious’ on p. 131, 
but is in fact (as one would expect) 
commoner than the quite exceptional 
(even dubious) v » —--—--—-~-— , not so 
called. The contraction of two shorts 
at J.T. 1126 (p. 145) can perhaps be 
paralleled, and Vesp. 1245-7 might be 
added on p. 134 for the repetition of 

Miscellaneous. 1 add some comments 
on the chapters dealing with the other 
metres. 


Pp. 27, 30. The explanation of Eur. 
Supp. 277-8 as lyric dactylic hexa- 
meters ‘with hiatus at colon-end with- 
out period close’ involves a difficult 
correption of a; and where else in 
drama (in spite of p. 26 ‘lyric cola with 
final dactyl exist in all lengths’) does 
a lyric hexameter end in a dactyl? For 
Pax 116, Supp. Eur. p. 72. 68 might be 
cited in comparison (though there & 
mitigates the hiatus), and the odd tetra- 
meters with final dactyl before change 
of singer at Phil. 1196, 1205, Bacch. 595 
might be mentioned here. At Held. 
608 I do not see why ‘period-close’ 
should not occur here as well as at 609. 

Pp. 73, 100. ‘The molossus is per- 
mitted in an opening’ (iambic) ‘met- 
ron.’ Also, surely, in the second metron 
of a dimeter : Soph. E/. 511 and 514 (both 
otherwise interpreted on p. 101), Phil. 
833 (not interpreted on p. 110), Trach. 
881, Phoen. 321, Or. 1310, Ran. 1355 (in 
parody). 

Pp. 81, 83, 84, 174. It is true that 
Sophocles uses the heavy anceps in lyric 
iambics more than Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides. But it should be added (1) that 
Aristophanes uses it more than any of 
the tragedians, (2) that the heavy an- 
ceps is far commoner in the spoken 
iambics than in the lyric iambics of 
tragedy. In the latter the light anceps 
seems to have been (consciously or un- 
consciously) sought. 

P. 87. In discussing the rarity of the 
form of trochaic metron —-~~~-— it 
should be pointed out that it is much 
rarer (if, indeed, ever found) in tragedy 
than in comedy. Phoen. 259 and 1501 
could not be adduced, and Bacch. 905 
(vv vve- ) is uncertain. 

P. 95. —~——at Ant. 364 is described 
as ‘a sort of abbreviated ithyphallic’. 
Conversely (p. 170), the ithyphallic in 
dactylo-epitrites ‘clearly has the effect 
of an elongated epitrite with added final 
anceps’. Cf. the description on p. 171 of 
the repeated hypodochmius at Eur. EF. 
865: ‘here again the effect sought seems 
to be that of a prolonged epitrite, a 
length of single-short corresponding to 
the normal double-short hemiepes — ~ ~ 
—~v~-—’ (where the two clauses of the 
sentence seem to me to describe two 
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entirely different things). In all this I 
feel that Miss D. goes too far in her use 
of added and subtracted syllables as a 
principle of analysis. 

P.95. ---~-—~v-- seems to me far 
more naturally explained as dochmius 
and bacchius than as ‘iambo-trochaic’. 

P. 100. The responsion of ~-——~-— 
with ~—-—-—-—in dochmiacs does not ex- 
plain the responsion of cretic with molos- 
sus (two fundamentally different things) 
following a dochmius at Jon 676 = 695. 
Wilamowitz’s impure iambic dimeter 
(edition, p. 117, and cf.G.V. 412) seems 
to me a vastly preferable explanation. 

P. tor. Since, as Miss D. admits, 
—veen |—— is a perfectly good form 
of iambic dimeter at Soph. El. 160-1, 
why in El. 504ff., where this colon 
occurs four times, should we shrink from 
similarly explaining the almost identical 
evevv—--— at 505 and 515? 

P. 114. Jon 687 = 706 is taken as 
vvvvwwerec. But, since there is 
hiatus at 687, that gives us at 706 a 
resolved syllable, and a preposition, 
preceding a pause. I believe that 
Schroeder is right in excising émi. If it 


is kept, the formidable metrical diffi- 
culty should be acknowledged. 

Two slips of the pen. P. 97, n. 1, read 
986 = 998. On p. 144 Zeds is written for 
Znvos and a syllable is missing from the 
metrical scheme. 

More consistently precise cross-refer- 
encing, to pages, instead of ‘above’, ‘ be- 
low’, would have made for easier reading. 





Most of what I have written is in 
disagreement with Miss Dale. But 
agreement takes fewer words than dis- 
agreement ; and I would emphasize that 
I admire many things in this book. It 
is wholly free from pedantry, rigidity, 
and schematism. Novices interested in 
the subject (and there are many such 
to-day) have at last an English book 
which expounds it in detail, though they 
will probably find it difficult in places, 
and they will sometimes be misled. 
Often the details given will be too much 
for them, not enough for the expert. 
But the expert will find a good deal that 
is both original and important. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 


GREEK AND LATIN METRIC 


Antonin Ko Ar: De re metrica poetarum 
Graecorum et Romanorum. Pp. ii+ 
385. Prague: ‘ministeriis informa- 
tionis scholarum eruditionisque pub- 
licae, consilio Cechoslovaco explora- 
torio adiuvantibus editum a scriptore’, 
1947. Paper, 200 kés. 


Tus handbook of Greek and Latin 
metric is the culmination of the author’s 
work on the subject, for which Die 
Logaéden (1933), De Dactylepitritis 
(1935), and a treatise in Czech on the 
relation between metre and sense in 
Greek lyric (1940) were preparatory 
studies. It is a large and comprehensive 
work, written in Latin, containing a pre- 
liminary section on the general nature 
of Greek and Roman metres, a con- 
venient summary of prosodic rules, a 
short account of metrical studies ancient 
and modern (there is no systematic 
bibliography but most of the longer 
works are mentioned), and proceeding 
to an analysis of metres under the fol- 


lowing heads: pure (feet in 3-time, 4- 
time, 5-time, and 6-time), mixed or 
logaoedic, composite, and polymetrical 
strophes ; further, an account of Satur- 
nian verse (upholding the stress-theory), 
a conspectus of the metres of Catullus, 
Horace, and Seneca, and an appendix 
on Greek and Latin prose-rhythms. The 
several types of metre are analysed by 
‘membra’ and ‘versus’ from the short- 
est upwards, the Latin following on the 
Greek; some continuous passages are 
analysed, and the sentiments of these 
are made to illustrate the ethical char- 
acter of each type. This last the author 
(from his preface) regards as his most 
distinctive contribution to the subject ; 
he claims that it is founded on ancient 
testimony, and mentions with approval 
those scholars who, rejecting German 
influence, have allied Rhythmic with 
Metric, and in particular the sponsors 
of the doctrine of ‘significant rhythm’, 
such as Headlam and G. Thomson. 
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In this highly controversial subject 
scholars may differ radically in their 
premisses, methods, and conclusions, in 
the extent to which they accept those 
of ancient authority, and in the degree 
of understanding which they think now 
attainable. The basic elements—long 
and short syllables in a vast variety of 
sequences—are infinitely docile, and 
between the rival systems reared upon 
them often little intercommunication 
is possible. K.’s attitude is optimistic, 
and uncompromising ; he believes that, 
with a few minor uncertainties, the 
whole of Greek and Latin metric can be 
explained as varying combinations of 
simple ‘feet’, demarcated by ‘ictus’ (in 
support of which he brings out the usual 
arguments), and selected in each case 
by the poet according to the kind of 
sentiment he has to express. Certain 
feet, on some occasions, are found in 
pairs : there is a ‘diiambus’ anda ‘ditro- 
chaeus’, where only the alternate num- 
bers are allowed to become spondees, 
but the three trochaics, for instance, 
that join with a dactyl in the glyconic, 
4+y,4tvru,4u,4, are the same foot, 
here liable to different rules of be- 
haviour. K.’s exposition is conducted 
with a good deal of polemic, but mostly 
against upholders of ‘quadrisyllabic’ 
scansion and the ‘free iambic’ school. 
To those metricians who reject alike 
Hephaestion’s ‘antispasts’ and the 
‘ionic’ scansion of dactylo-epitrites and 
the ‘foot ’-gospel of K. and his ancient 
authorities his arguments are often irre- 
levant. Wilamowitz’s greatest services 
to metrical scholarship, his _insist- 


ence on the colon as the effective unit - 


and his linking of metrical with textual 
study, are nowhere appreciated or ex- 
amined. The former is dismissed with 
one reference as if it were a doctrine too 
manifestly absurd to need refutation ; 
it is contrary to all ancient authority. 
This is no answer to those who believe 
that the irreconcilable contradictions, 
muddles, and general inadequacy of 
ancient theorists are due precisely to 
this effort to reduce all metric to a syn- 
thesis of simple feet instead of starting 
with the phrase-unit and recognizing 
that in some forms this is further 


divisible by analysis into recurrent feet 
or metra, in others not. The fact that 
this is nowhere recognized by ancient 
authority is only another illustration of 
that imperfect correspondence of prac- 
tice or performance with supervening 
analytical theory which meets us so 
often in Greek aesthetic phenomena. 
In the face of such a chaotic diver- 
gence of accepted theories as there is 
among present-day metricians, perhaps 
the most effective way of arguing is to 
show by patient attention to detail and 
in close relation to the text that certain 
ways of looking at the problem are 
more capable than others of resolving 
difficulties and showing the relation of 
one phenomenon to another. Judged 
by these standards K.’s work is not 
always satisfactory. He dismisses with 
a reference in the preface to ‘pluribus 
metricorum recentium inanibus prae- 
ceptis ad caesuram pedumque formas 
in versu componendo adhibendas perti- 
nentibus’ all the solidly established 
knowledge accumulated in evidence of 
the extraordinary sensitiveness of the 
Greek ear to the incid ‘nce of word-end 
in spoken or recitative verse ; indeed on 
p. 72 he makes the astonishing (and 
revealing) statement that a caesura un- 
accompanied by rhetorical pause is per- 
ceptible only on paper to the eye, not to 
the ear. Responsion is one of our most 
precious guides to the nature of sung 
rhythm, but K. makes no attempt to 
understand the implications of the free 
responsion of a glyconic to a choriambic 
dimeter of different form, or of trochaic 
to paeonic in Aristophanes, and does 
not see that the resolution of the final 
syllable of the glyconic in J.T. 1106 and 
Phoen. 208 is fatal to his view of this 
syllable as a triseme. His attempt to 
explain away these lines as a free re- 


sponsion, in the one case of —-, —~v, 
—-vy, vx to --, -v-y, -», in the 
other (where the colon ends in the 
middle of the word éAd-rq) of —--, - - -, 


—vv,— with the quantity eAd7q, Euri- 
pides having had in mind its connexion 
with éAdv, will not carry much convic- 
tion. On the nature and incidence of 
anceps (‘syllaba indifferens’), so often 
crucial to the interpretation of a rhythm, 
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K. is perfunctory: thus (p. 261) he ig- 
nores the distinction between final brevis 
in longo which makes the assumption of 
pause necessary and final anceps post 
longum, as at the end of the third line of 


the alcaic strophe, linking it in synaphea . 


with the fourth; and again (p. 259) he 
scans the encomiologus as a ‘descend- 
ing logaoedic pentapody’ of 3 dact.+ 
2 troch. —~v, —vv, -w,—-»,—--, de- 
fending this supposed resolution with 
Anacr. fr. 67 (Diehl) viv 8’ azo pev 7éA€os 
orépavds GAwAev Such faulty scansion 


is all too common, cf. p. 182 Swas, p. 227 


ef, and trav pev Oiyadia = 3 dact., p. 
228 moTma, mor’ eua xGovias = 4 dact. 
in defiance of the antistrophe, p. 230 


---vV 


dunvaov, p. 248 mpos duds, p. 262 pul- 
vinar, p. 265 ixov, p. 292 optumé volo, 
p. 303, sles dpveiv, Aeuxwshevos *Hpa, p. 


304 samnave, Pp. 307 Euvod and some of 
the scansions of prose passages on pp. 
350 and 358. Ar. Nub. 663 is given a 
proceleusmatic in mid-verse, and, oddest 
of all, Anacreon’s hemiepes oy 8a 
papyoovrvnv (p. 109) is made ‘iambic’ 
centre: Y 

It is not very clear from the sections 
on ‘logaoedics’ and dactyloepitrites 
what distinction K. draws between the 
two ; indeed (p. 270), the normal dactylo- 
epitrites of Eur. El. 859 ff. are scanned 
as logaoedics. It was precisely because 
ancient metricians analysed dactylo- 
epitrite in some such way that they 
failed to recognize it as a distinct type 
of metre, and this in turn accounts for 
its non-appearance in Roman poetry 
(contrary to K.’s hypotheses, p. 312). It 
is of course in the interpretation of these 
two classes of metre that the uncon- 
verted find all ‘foot’-doctrine least 
satisfactory. The ugly name ‘logaoedic’ 
itself originated in a peculiarly senseless 
distinction by some ancient metrician 
between the dactyl which was suitable 
for dowWots and the trochee which was 
suitable for Aoyoypddo.s, the two coales- 
cing in “speech-song metres’. The con- 
ception is a conveniently loose rag-bag 
into which any of the less regular cola 
can be stuffed; they can be found any- 


where, they have no fixed habits or 
sequences, they ascend or descend or 
occasionally do both, they can be filled 
out by pauses or ‘trisemes’ or the like 
at the end or anywhere in the middle. 

It is a pity that K. has so overpressed 
the adaptation of metre to sense. The 
question is an intricate one: we have to 
distinguish between certain metres 
which often had some particular emo- 
tional connotation and others (the 
majority) which had none, between the 
use made of them by different poets and 
in different types of composition, be- 
tween different chronological periods 
and different relations to music; in the 
pronouncements of ancient authorities 
we have the delicate task of discounting 
mere association of the metre with cer- 
tain occasions of its use, and their 
tendency to elaborate and schematize 
their theories of aesthetic response. 
To assume, as K. does, an unvarying 
connexion of certain sentiments and 
emotions with certain metres, which re- 
mained attached to them through all 
their vicissitudes, in Greek and Latin 
poetry and prose, in tragedy, comedy, 
and spoken lyric, in stasima and dzrode- 
Avpeéva, is to over-simplify an interesting 
problem. It is for instance not legiti- 
mate first to limit choriambic by defini- 
tion to a very few passages, to deduce 
from those the range of themes and 
emotions which choriambs are suited to 
convey, and then to argue that certain 
other passages cannot be scanned chori- 
ambically because they do not contain 
the appropriate sentiments (cf. p. 244 
on the asclepiads of Alcaeus and Horace). 
The doctrine is applied remorselessly 
even to an odd line or two of text, e.g. 
rer must be scanned anapaes- 
tically if it contains an exhortation. 
Trochaics are apparently tranquil, iam- 
bics more excitable, cretics have ‘vis et 
gravitas’, ionics, of course, indulge in 
every kind of ‘mollitia’ and such appar- 
ently straightforward examples as c€Bo- 
pas pev mpoowddéoba (Pers. 694) must 
therefore be scanned as anapaests. Any 
attempt to elaborate in detail a doctrine 
of ‘significant rhythm’ must founder 
among such shoals and quicksands. 

A. M. DALE. 
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ANCIENT GREEK THEATRES 


Carlo AnTI: Teatri Greci Arcaici da 
Minosse a Pericle. Pp. 337; 8 plates, 
81 text-figures. Padua: ‘Le Tre 
Venezie’, 1947. Paper. L. 3,000. 


It is disquieting to be told by the 
author of a revolutionary theory about 
the construction of the earliest Greek 
theatres that he has only been able to 
examine one or two of them personally, 
and that he proposes to do without that 
documentation which is usually con- 
sidered indispensable in a work of 
scholarship and to give merely a list 
of books at the end of each chapter. 
The text-figures are very deficient in 
lettering, references to which might 
often have made the text much easier 
to follow, and some of the letters or 
figures that there are are almost 
illegible. 

It is also disquieting that the brief 
glossary of technical terms on pp. 22-3 
contains more than one very doubtful 
statement. It is, for example, improb- 
able that @garpov was primarily a col- 
lective word for the spectators and only 
secondarily used of the place where 
they sat or stood. (The analogy of 
other words in -rpov connected with 
verbs suggests that it denotes a 
means to the action denoted by the 
verb.) It is also improbable that 
mpooxnvov originally meant a platform, 
though it came to be so used much 
later. The use of evpuros for a water- 
channel is very rare and late. avdAeupa 
may be a misprint. 

The main thesis of the book is that 
the circular cavea and orchestra were 
unknown in Greece until late in the 
fifth century B.c., when they were intro- 
duced into the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens. Before that, plays were per- 
formed (those of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
among them) in a trapezoidal area, at 
one end and at the sides of which were 
raised rectilinear rows of seats, while 
at the other end (though not at first) 
was a corridor-like room serving as 
background and green-room. Only in 
what the author chooses to call the 
‘theatre of Euripides’ was there a more 
elaborate stage-building and (as he 


reluctantly concedes) possibly a circular 
cavea. It is obvious that all this re- 
quires a great deal of proving. 

The first chapter gives a brief account 
of the rectilinear ‘theatral areas’ of 
Phaistos and Knossos, and of the agora, 
with steps on certain margins, at 
Gournia and other places in Crete, 
ending with the trapezoidalarea at Lato, 
with its rows of steps at the north end— 
obviously a space prepared for public 
occasions of any kind, but not, so far 
as we know, for drama. He finds traces 
of a similar ‘theatral area’ among the 
earliest ruins of Eleusis, and then 
describes the well-known ‘theatre’ of 
Thorikos. This he naturally compares 
with that of Lato, which it resembles 
in a number of points, though it is 
quite unnecessary to suppose that it 
was ‘derived’ from Lato. The con- 
formation of the ground at Thorikos is 
sufficient explanation of the shape of the 
town’s public place, and the mention 
in the Hymn to Demeter of a legendary 
landing of Cretan women at Thorikos 
is no proof to the contrary. (There is no 
space here to comment on other doubts 
raised by this chapter.) 

In Chapter II the author applies his 
theory to the Theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens. Of the earliest stagein the history 
of the theatre only three or four frag- 
ments of ancient masonry survive, to 
which Anti adds two holes in the ground 
which he calls P1 and P2, but which are 
not easy to discover, since in the plan 
which he gives there are no letters, and 
P1 and P2 do not appear in the plans 
drawn by Dérpfeld and Fiechter. He 
sketches the outline of a theatre based 
on Lato and Thorikos, and puts these 
few remains into it, but they do not 
fit into this any better than they would 
into half a dozen different plans. The 
essential feature for him appears to be 
a line (or drain) connecting P1 and P2, 
which he takes to mark the rectilinear 
front of the cavea of this ‘theatre of 
Thespis’. But this line is wholly 
imaginary, and if I have identified Pz 
and P2 correctly, there is no reason at 
all for treating them as part of the 
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same system. It is not proved, but is 
assumed, without any evidence worth 
anything, that the sixth-century theatre 
was of the type which he describes. 
His treatment of the fragment J3 is 
only a guess, and that of the drainage- 
channel which in his text he calls Sc, 
but does not so mark in his plan, is 
also very conjectural. 

He then passes to the ‘theatre of 
Aeschylus’, to which he ascribes the 
long hall in the north wall of which are 
ten upright grooves and the projecting 
mass known as T. (That there was a 
sunk channel in front of the wall, on 
each side of T, is pure conjecture, 
but he needs it to serve as a parallel 
to a channel at Syracuse.) In front of 
this hall or skené he imagines a 
trapezoidal area (where other archaeo- 
logists place a circular orchestra), and 
on three sides of this (N., E., W.) banks 
of seats, of course in rectilinear forma- 
tion. He regards the east side of the 
orchestra as coincident with the drain- 
age-channel Sc, and draws arguments 
for a rectilinear prohedria from certain 
inscribed blocks well known to all 
students of the theatre, but capable of 
a different interpretation. This ‘trape- 
zoidal’ theatre is supposed to have 
lasted from about 495 to 430 B.c. It is 
impossible here to follow his argument 
in detail; it seems to me to be wholly 
unconvincing and not difficult to 
answer from point to point, but not in 
a few lines. (The supposed parallelisms 
with the remains at Rhamnus and 
Ikaria—two small country places where 
the builders naturally did what local 
conditions allowed or required—can 
carry little weight.) It is very doubtful 
whether the Ovesteia and some of the 
plays of Sophocles could have been 
acted with the single doorway in the 
background which is all that Anti’s 
theory allows. 

The ‘Euripidean’ theatre, which, ac- 
cording to Anti, succeeded the ‘Aeschy- 
lean’ and was completed by about 
425 B.C., is supposed to have been 
necessitated by the building of the 
Odeum of Pericles and by changes in 
the drama which (according to an 
opinion which Anti takes over quite 


uncritically from Bethe) made a differ- 
ent kind of skené desirable. The new 
skené was that which is now commonly 
considered Periclean; the cavea was 
pushed considerably farther north than 
before, to get the advantage of the 
rising ground. The author is much 
troubled by the two successive ana- 
lemmata in the west half of the south 
margin of the cavea (wA and aA in 
recent plans) and he quite unnecessarily 
invents a change of mind in the builders 
in the middle of their work. He admits, 
with obvious reluctance, the change to 
a circular cavea and orchestra. A dis- 
passionate critic will be inclined to 
wonder if it was a change. (Again, it 
is impossible to go into detail here.) 

In Chapter III the reader is asked 
to find a ‘trapezoidal theatre’ at Syra- 
cuse in the time of Epicharmus, fol- 
lowed by a more elaborate but still 
relatively small trapezoidal structure, 
the ‘theatre of Damokopos’ (architect 
of Hiero I), built under the influence 
of Aeschylus and on the lines of the 
‘theatre of Aeschylus’ at Athens, and 
including a background with a channel 
in front (corresponding to the one 
which Anti imagines at Athens). The 
author promises a monograph embody- 
ing the results of his research on this 
theatre, but I find his arguments and 
reconstructions as given in the present 
volume most unconvincing, and see no 
reason to abandon the view which I 
formed over twenty years ago after 
considerable study on the spot, and 
which is generally confirmed by Bulle, 
that the earliest stages in the history 
of this theatre have left no trace, and 
that practically all that can be seen 
belongs to the reconstruction by Hiero II 
late in the third century B.c. and to the 
Roman period. The author’s account 
of the ‘theatre of Epicharmus’ is al- 
most entirely imaginary ; his dating of 
a number of holes in the rock and other 
remains seems to have really no solid 
ground ; and he makes use of the sup- 
posed influence of Aeschylus to an 
extent which goes beyond the very 
slight evidence. Some improbable hypo- 
theses have to be called in to explain 
how and why the trapezoidal theatre 
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was changed into a circular one. But 
it may be that the promised monograph 
will give a fuller justification of the 
author’s views. 

It is impossible here to discuss the 
author’s accounts in Chapter IV and V 
of about a dozen other theatres, the 
remains of which are interpreted accord- 
ing to the trapezoidal theory; in some 
of these the materials are very slight ; 
in regard to most the proofs appear to 
be quite insufficient, and at times to 
rest entirely on conjecture. The argu- 
ment that the oldest theatre at Muny- 
chia must have been quadrangular 
because it is called dpyatov, and Pau- 
sanias had applied this epithet to the 
theatre at Elis, is typically inconse- 
quent; and the confirmation of it on 
the ground that the spectator’s seats 
were called éwAa neglects the use of 
this word of curved as well as of straight 
rows: e.g. in Pollux iv. 132 the refer- 
ence is almost certainly to Segesta. 

Chapter VI describes a number of 
quadrangular ¢elesteria, bouleuteria, and 
odeia, and in this chapter and the next 
he argues for a plan of the Agora at 
Athens very different from that of the 
American excavators. Enneakrounos 
returns to its old place, and he finds 
sites for the older Odeum and the 
orchestra (where the statues of the 
tyrannicides stood), though his sugges- 
tion that this orchestra was of the 
trapezoidal type seems to be wholly 
without evidence. He argues with 
more plausibility that the well-known 
passage of Andocides (on the Hermo- 
copidae) refers to this Odeum and 
orchestra, and not to the Odeum of 
Pericles and the theatre of Dionysus; 
but his solution requires a Propylaeum 
of Dionysus between the Odeum and 
the orchestra, and he ‘does not really 
find this satisfactorily. (He also mis- 
reads Andocides. It was Dioclides 
himself, and not his slave, who is said 
to have watched the conspirators.) But 
I should not care to pronounce on his 
interpretation of the passage without 
some careful measurements on both 
sites. Some of his arguments are 
puerile, but there is a real difficulty 
about certain ground-levels. 


He identifies the Lenaion with the 
large trapezoidal precinct close to the 
Dionysion év Aiwvats. This he treats so 
as to make room at one end for a block 
of about 2,000 seats (of wood) erected 
ad hoc for each Lenaean festival, while 
the buildings at the other end were 
used as a skené, flanked by paraskenia. 
The whole of this reconstruction is very 
hazardous, as is also the assumption, 
which Chapter VII attempts to justify, 
that all but three of the extant plays 
of Aristophanes were acted in this 
Lenaic theatre and not in the theatre 
of Dionysus—mainly on the ground 
that when in these plays scenery or 
visible objects are referred to, they are 
objects visible from this site—that, for 
example, a mention of the Agora by a 
speaker in the play implies that the 
play was being acted in or close to the 
Agora, and therefore in the Lenaion. 
For similar reasons he thinks that the 
Andromeda and Helena of Euripides 
were acted there. It is difficult to treat 
much of this chapter seriously (e.g. 
when the reference to oxdéros kai Bédp- 
Bopos in the Frogs is explained by the 
filthiness of the Lenaion in January), 
and there are many points of detail 
upon which it is easy to find a reply. 
Chapter VIII concludes with an at- 
tempt to show that the bringing of 
Dionysus azo ris éoxdpas was merely 
the transference of his statue from the 
shrine év Aiuvas to the adjacent 
Lenaion—calling in the Persian in- 
vasion ex machina to explain diffi- 
culties. 

In Chapter IX the skené with para- 
skenia is ‘derived’ by an elaborate 
process from royal palaces in Asia 
Minor (or beyond) of many centuries 
earlier. Surely so simple an idea as that 
of a rectangular building with pro- 
jecting side-wings hardly needs to be 
‘derived’ from anywhere? If it was 
wanted, the simplest intelligence could 
design it. Both this chapter and the 
next contain many unproved assump- 
tions. 

I should mention particularly the 
passage in Chapter VI in which the 
author proposes a reconstruction of the 
Odeum of Pericles quite different from 
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that of Kastriotis. This deserves careful 


But I shall be much surprised if the 


attention, and is, I think, probably trapezoidal theatre wins a permanent 
right, though further examination on place in any scholarly history. 


the spot is needed. 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


A NEW SURVEY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


A. H. ARMSTRONG: An Introduction to 
Ancient Philosophy. Pp. xvi+241. 
London: Methuen, 1947. Cloth, 15s. 
net. 


TuIs book is based on a course of lec- 
tures sponsored by the Newman Asso- 
ciation. Its aim is definite—not only to 
present ancient philosophy as the ante- 
cedent to medieval and modern systems, 
but to develop in particular the relation- 
ship of Greek thought to the scholastic 
philosophy of the Catholic Church. 
While the author’s introduction is frank 
and disarming, and his criticism proves 
as a rule fair and objective, his own 
position is made obvious, his norm 
being ‘a system of thought appropriate 
to the Christian revelation’. The pro- 
portions of his study are in accordance 
with its main purpose, so that the second 
half of the book is devoted to post- 
Aristotelian thinkers, while only the 
first thirty-three pages deal with the 
pre-Platonics—a scanty allowance, if 
the title ‘Ancient Philosophy’ is to have 
real meaning. 

Within such narrow compass the 
treatment of the early philosophers (dis- 
missing Eastern influences and starting 
with Thales as an independent thinker) 
is competent and clear. Generally ac- 
cepted views are mainly followed, and 
interest in religious bearings is domin- 
ant from the outset. The views of 
Socrates and of Plato are distinguished 
in accord with the main tradition, and 
with Plato exposition and criticism be- 
gins ona larger scale. The author stresses 
the Pythagorean origin of the Theory of 
Forms. His discussion of the doctrine 
has some debatable features, partly due 
to preoccupation with its religious ap- 
plication. He is unwilling (p. 38) to 
believe that Plato at any time actually 
postulated a Form corresponding to 
every common term. As to the relation 
of the Form to the sensible particular, 
he mentions ‘participation’ (adding 


justifiably (p. 40) that Plato ‘never ex- 
plains’ what he means by it), but 
ignores the wapddevypa-theory until he 
comes to expound the Timaeus. The 
Snmoupyds of that dialogue is identi- 
fied (p. 49) with ‘Soul at its best’, 
the distinction between this agent 
and the ultimate and absolute Form 
of Good being recognized and upheld. 
A brief summary (p. 64f.) of Plato’s 
outlook and influence is striking and 
sound. 

The treatment of Aristotle contains 
much that is valuable, but here, too, 
there is matter for question, e.g. the 
literal interpretation (p. 89) of the phrase 
Kivet ws épwpevov, and the insistence (p. 
107 f.) on an integral and continuing 
strain of Platonism. The author deals 
usefully with Aristotle’s ethical and 
psychological doctrine. In studying 
the post-Aristotelian Schools increasing 
stress is laid, naturally, on the religious 
implications. Semitic elements in Stoi- 
cism are minimized, and also, rather sur- 
prisingly, the influence of Heraclitus, 
though that of early hylozoism in 
general is recognized. The treatment of 
Middle Platonism is helpful, bringing 
out the evolution of the Forms into 
thoughts of God and the increasing in- 
terest in the problem of evil. 

From this stage onward the opposi- 
tions between Hellenism and Catholi- 
cism emerge more clearly, and the 
author’s own attitude becomes less im- 
partial. His treatment of the early 
philosophers of the Church brings out 
the conception of ‘a philosophy illumi- 
nated by faith’ (p. 158), with all that 
is implied of selection and adapta- 
tion. The exposition of the successive 
systems is full and clear. Plotinus is 
studied at length and with evident sym- 
pathy, in spite of his ‘extreme degree 
of that spiritual pride which is the be- 
setting sin of all ancient philosophers’ 
(p. 178). With St. Augustine comes the 
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final adaptation of Neoplatonic ideas to 
orthodox Christian doctrine. 

Mr. Armstrong gives a useful book- 
list and a full index. His book deserves 
study, both on points of detail and in 
its general argument ; not least because 


it illustrates an important phase in the 
recurring conflict between freedom and 
authority in the arena of human 
thought, 

D. TARRANT. 


Bedford College, London. 


PLATO ON THE IMITATION ‘OF GOD 


Culbert Gerow RUTENBER : The Doctrine 
of the Imitation of God in Plato. 
Pp. 115. New York: King’s Crown 
Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1946. Paper, 8s. 6d. net. 


THis book may be commended as a 
competent and thoroughgoing study 
of the duoiwos Ge familiar to Plato’s 
readers from a famous passage of the 
Theaetetus. The most important con- 
clusion reached is probably that in 
which the author formulates the rela- 
tion of this conception to the péetis 
(or piunois) of ei5n: ‘There is no con- 
flict between imitation of form and 
imitation of God. It is only that God, 
being the ‘‘ensoulment” of the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the True, is a more 
practical object for imitation by living, 
moving, changeable things’ (p. 37). It 
is not perhaps very clear what is meant 
by ‘practical’ here, and it may be sug- 
gested that it is not a question of com- 
parative practicability for the agent, 
but rather of a difference between the 
religious and the philosophical way of 
formulating the relation of the temporal 
to the eternal, the individual to the 
universal. But R. extends the dpoiwars 
conception from man to the cosmos; 
and the Timaeus is interpreted in some 
detail, in Chapter IV, as expounding 
the imitation of God (equated with the 
Demiurge) both by the cosmos as a 
whole and by its components, its body 
and soul; and here the doubt raised in 
my mind is whether he does not con- 
fuse cpotwois with mere dpodrns; in 
other words, I feel that he tends to 
assume that wherever a similarity of 
nature or function can be detected 
between the Demiurge and the cosmos, 
the latter may properly be said to be 
related to the former in the same sort 
of way—a way which is something 
more than mere similarity—as man 
4598027 


is, or seeks to be, related to God. R. 
of course stresses the point that 
imitation in this case is unconscious 
(though indeed a universe that is 
évwous, 30 B, might, one would think, 
consciously imitate), and it is certainly 
an attractive idea that the Timaeus 
should thus anticipate what is usually 
thought of as a characteristically Aris- 
totelian doctrine, the nisus of dvas to 
reproduce the perfection of its Unmoved 
Mover; nevertheless I doubt whether 
the case is fully made out, and in 
particular I feel that too much has 
been read into the words of 29 E, mavra 
6rt pddora €BovdjOn yevéoba mapa- 
majo. €avt®. Does this, taken in its 
context, mean anything more than that 
the Demiurge wanted his creations to 
be as good as possible? The reason for 
thinking it does not is that the likeness 
constantly emphasized in the Timaeus 
is of the created not to the creator, but 
to his model, the vonrov {Gov; that 
point does not seem to be adequately 
recognized in Chapter IV, careful 
though the analysis in general is. One 
would much like, in this connexion, to 
know whether R. accepts the reading 
eixav Tod mrovnrod in the last sentence 
of the dialogue; I suspect that he 
knows that the balance of argument is 
in favour of eikav rob vonrod: yet how 
he must have wished it were not! In 
any case, a discussion of the point 
seems called for, since the sentence in 
question is referred to (though not 


quoted) on p. 45. 


In Chapter II R. claims that his 
analysis ‘has made clear the fact that, 
as far as any study of the words them- 
selves reveals, pébefis and pinors and 
dpoiwors all mean the same thing’. I 
am not quite convinced that this is so; 
at all events, that some difference 
exists between péBefis and dpodrys is 
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attested by Parm. 133A ovx dpa 
Opodrnre TaAAa THv cidav peradrapPaver, 
GAAd te GANo Set Cyteiv & peradAapPdve, 
a sentence which R. does not quote. 
pébees, I would suggest, is a non-com- 
mittal term of which piunors, dpovdrns, 
and dpoiwais are tentative elucidations. 

The part of the book which convinces 
me least is that section of Chapter V 
in which R. argues that God possesses 
the virtues of owdpoovvn, Courage, and 
Holiness (dovdrns); but in fairness it 
should be said that he conceives the 
divine owdpoovvn to mean not temper- 
ance but ‘spiritual health’. As to 
Courage, we are told that ‘what this 
means in the case of the gods is that 
the divine energy is constantly at the 
disposal of the good will, or better, the 
divine will is always at work’ ; possibly, 
but I cannot see that this is ‘attested 
by the context of Laws 901 E’. On the 
other hand, I find R.’s argument for 


a divine Pleasure persuasive, though I 
doubt whether Plato is as consistent on 
this point as he supposes. 

Chapter VI contains an excellent 
discussion of the relation of the con- 
templative life to the practical, and 
reaches what seems to me a correct 
solution. 

To conclude, this book is reasonable 
in argument and lucid in style, even 
if there is a good deal in it which will 
not find general acceptance. If I may 
single out one specially effective brief 
piece of reasoning, I would mention the 
criticism of Bovet on p. 33. I have noted 
misprints on p. 40 (‘right’ for ‘ring’); 
p. 74 (‘Dionysus’ for ‘Dionysius’) ; 
p. 80 (‘activity ’ for ‘inactivity ’) ; p. 107 
(‘imitation of souls to God’ for ‘imita- 
tion by souls of God’); and (I hope) 
p- 50 (‘thusly’ for ‘thus’). 

R. HACKFORTH. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


PLATO’S SEVENTH AND EIGHTH LETTERS 


Plato’s Seventh and Eighth Letters. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by R.S. Buck. Pp. 188; map, plan. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1947. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


IT is now generally held that these two 
letters are Plato’s own work. The alter- 
native seems to be the difficult hypo- 
thesis (see, e.g., Shorey, What Plato 
Said, p. 41) that some Platonist thought 
it worth while to compose them soon 
after Plato’s death, when they could 
have no relevance to the new situation 
in Sicily. So, whether genuine or not, 
they deserve to be better known, and 
Mr. Bluck has performed a good service 
in producing the first edition with intro- 
duction and commentary in English. 
His work has been admirably done, and 
forms a worthy addition to the Pitt 
Press Series. 

The introductory matter contains a 
clear account of Plato’s three visits to 
Sicily, together with the story of Dion 
and Dion’s friends and enemies. In 
agreement with G. R. Morrow, B. re- 
jects the view that Plato ever thought 
it possible to transform Dionysius II 
into an ‘ideal ruler’: the most that he 


could hope for was to induce the tyrant 
to become a constitutional monarch, or 
at least to take the preliminary step of 
abandoning the ‘Sicilian’ life of self- 
indulgence. There are many interesting 
points here which should be emphasized, 
particularly in view of certain modern 
misrepresentations of Plato’s political 
standpoint. For example, there is his 
attachment to a policy of non-violence, 
amounting almost to quietism. Hence 
his remarkable patience in dealing with 
the wayward young ruler, and his dis- 
approval both of Dion’s expedition of 
357—though he appreciated the ex- 
treme provocation which Dion had re- 
ceived—and of the subsequent execution 
of Heraclides. Again, there is his in- 
sistent advice to the ‘practical politi- 
cians’ to end the ‘vicious circle’ (353 
d 7) of aggression and revenge by setting 
up the impartial (337 a 2) rule of ‘the 
most just and excellent laws’ (351 c 4) 
when they have won their victory, and 
thereafter showing themselves ‘more 
obedient to law than those whom they 
have defeated’ (337 c 7). ‘Law is a god 
to men of sense’ (354 e 5) is one of the 
few memorable phrases in these hasty 
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compositions. The doctrine is the same 
as in, e.g., Rep. 590 cd, but it rings all the 
more convincingly in the letter because 
of its ‘realistic’ context. 

B. deals convincingly with the general 
purpose and date of these manifestoes : 
they must both be prior to Hipparinus’ 
accession to the tyranny in 353. As for 
the minor historical puzzles, he identi- 
fies Hipparinus (324 a) as Dion’s nephew, 
and Dion’s son (Ep. VIII) as the elder 
son who died before Dion but whose 
death was, as Ritter suggested, un- 
known to Plato when he wrote this 
letter proposing him as one of the three 
kings. On this section I have only two 
criticisms to make: (1) that Plato’s 
travels just after Socrates’ death can- 
not (326b) have included a visit to 
Italy; (2) that Rhet. 1373a does not 
mean that Aristotle approved of the 
assassination of Dion; he is stating the 
point of view of Callippus and those like 
him in circumstances of the type in- 
dicated. 

The text follows Burnet’s except on a 
few points discussed in an appendix. B. 
seems clearly right in omitting 700s 
(328 b 5), and in assuming no lacuna in 
332 d (see C.R. Ix, p. 7). The notes deal 
faithfully with almost all the linguistic 
difficulties which call for explanation. 
My experience in reading the letters 
with students would suggest some addi- 
tions: e.g. on the moral implication of «ed 
mparrew, on the position and construc- 
tion of déudcavras (337 c 3), on the meaning 
of dvappinrev (343 d—the translators 
vary strangely), and on the construc- 
tion of wapaxeAevouar (351 b, Goodwin, 
M.T. 355). The note on 352 d, p7) od, 
is mistaken. Here pu retains its force 
(‘it is not easy not to suffer’), and it is 
not helpful to cite the 7) od which may 
follow a negatived verb of negative 
meaning (where yy does not retain its 
force). There are several very neat little 
essays, with abundant illustrative quo- 
tations, on various points of Platonic 
doctrine; examples are the notes on 


328 e (what is philosophy ?), 334 c (the 
‘ideal States’), 335 d (‘opinion’), 342 d 
(‘ideas of artefacts’). Passages which 
I should take differently include : 334 d, 
where I think the meaning is ‘good and 
just rewards from gods and men’ both 
in the present and in the future life— 
he is thinking on the lines of Rep. 612 cf. ; 
340 d: tpodpijs does not refer to the ‘edu- 
cational syllabus’ of Rep. VII but to 
the abstemious life which the student 
must lead; 343 b, which refers to the 
‘conventionality’ of names (‘round’ 
might have meant ‘straight’); it does 
not mean that the things we call round 
are just as straight as they are round. 
Taylor (Philos. Studies, p. 211) in order 
to make this absurdity plausible had to 
translate re (‘moreover’) at 343 a 9 as if 
it were 84 (‘So’); it is a lesson in the 
importance of minutiae. 

If one must count Ritter among be- 
lievers in the authenticity of VII, one 
should note his rejection of 341 a 5- 
345 c as the work of Philip of Opus 
(Philol. Woch. xlix. 522). B. perhaps 
shares in the common tendency to 
minimize the difficulties of that ‘philo- 
sophical excursus’. The puzzle of the 
two senses of émor7un is not solved by 
referring to Taylor (who ignored them 
—op. cit., p. 212), or to Morrow (who, in 
Philos. Review, xxxviii. 340, distin- 
guished voids from émorjun, though 
342 C 5 says they must be regarded as 
one thing), or to Novotny (whose appeal 
to Parm. 134 a is misleading: the dis- 
tinction there drawn for the purpose of 
a deliberately fallacious argument—see 
Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, p. 98— 
is not between two kinds of knowledge 
but between our knowledge and the 
Form of Knowledge). I believe it would 
have been better to repeat the best that 
has yet been said on this problem—it 
has been said by Professor Hackforth in 
The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles, 
pp. 105 ff. 

J. TATE. 


University of Sheffield. 
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CTESIAS 


R. Henry: Ctésias, La Perse, L’Inde 
(Les Sommaires de Photius). Pp. 99; 
map. (Collection Lebégue, No. 84.) 
Brussels: Office de Publicité, S.C., 
1947. Paper, 25 fr. 

THERE is excitement in reading Ctesias. 

One never knows when he will tell the 

truth for a change. Only Dr. Jacoby’s 

eagerly awaited edition will replace C. 

Miiller’s text in the Didot collection. But 

we must be grateful to Dr, R. Henry for 

having prepared an edition of Photius’ ex- 
cerpta with a translation and commen- 
tary. He establishes his text upon both 
the Venice manuscripts of the Bibliotheca 

(A and M), thus providing the first colla- 

tion of M, as far as Ctesias is concerned. 

The results of the collation could not 
be conspicuous, as P, Maas rightly fore- 
saw in Byz. Zeitschrift, xx, 1911, 548, 
because M has already contributed much 
to the vulgate of the modern editions. 
Nevertheless, the comparison between 
A and M is occasionally interesting. For 
instance, M (12th cent.) eliminates syste- 
matically the word edvoiyos preserved 
by A (roth cent.). Social historians are 
invited to offer their comments. 

It must now be added that the use- 
fulness of the edition is seriously limited 
in three respects. First of all, Photius’ 
summaries only are included. Neither 
Diodorus nor Nicholas of Damascus nor 
Plutarch is drawn upon—which means 
that this book cannot be used alone 
even for teaching purposes. Secondly, 
the readings of the manuscripts have 
not been submitted to proper criticism. 
P. Maas’s fine contribution, ‘Ein Ex- 
zerpt aus Ktesias’ Indika bei M. Psellos’ 
in Zettschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. lii, 1925, 303, 
is unknown to the author. The Con- 
stantine Excerpta de nat. anim. (‘Suppl. 
Arist.’ i) are not utilized for the Indica ; 
see il. 67, 556, 572. Dr. Henry offers two 
conjectures: IJepodv for Iepouxdy in 
Pers. 7 and Aprogépfnv for SépEqv in 
Pers. 35. The former normalizes the 
text, but perhaps conceals its difficul- 
ties. As for the latter, one wonders how 
it could escape his notice that this con- 
jecture is already in Miiller’s text 
(coming from Baehr, who found it in a 


marginal note of a manuscript). In 
Pers. 8... éméornoe Seordrnv Baxrpiwv 
Kal THs xwpas Kat Xopayviwy KrdA, the 
words Kai tis xwpas were already 
queried by Schweighauser, as I learn 
from Baehr. In Pers. 11, nai dodeiéas 
Tov pdyov @ eoxnudtioro would seem to 
be indefensible against as éoxnpdrioro. 
Pers. 44 and 45 need much revision. In 
Ind. 2 drwa jv rob Baxtpiwv Kam7dov, 
C. Miiller’s vov deserved attention. In 
Ind. 3 the accepted text is adro dé 
Kudvedv eat ws Tov TpaxnAoV WorTrEp KL- 
véBapt, and the translator makes the 
best of it by rendering ‘son corps méme 
est de couleur sombre comme du cinabre 
jusqu’a sa gorge’. There is no mention 
of the fact that ws was queried by Baehr 
and that womep xwvdBaps caused some 
rather obvious misgivings in Bekker 
and others. In Jnd. 7 the text of the 
manuscripts is followed, but the trans- 
lation accepts the emendation imposed 
by Ael. N.A. iv. 21. In Ind. 22 the text 
has omvpidas ovacdcoovow, but the trans- 
lation follows the alternative reading 
ovppamrovaw. In the same chapter one 
reads: xai (rms omitted by a lapsus) 
mroppupas 70 avOos Kabapov mrovjoartes, Kal 
Tod 7AéeKtpov §’ Kal o” raAavra Too 
éviauTod, Kai tw 70 fowixvov Barrerat, TOD 
dappdxov €repa Tooabra, Kai nA€KTpou xiAva 
TdAavra amdyovat Kar” evavrov TH *Ivdav 
Baowret. The mathematics of the passage 
need some explanation. Minor inaccura- 
cies are to be found elsewhere (e.g. Pers. 
1, 1. 39 and the translation of Pers. 43). 
Finally, the notes might be more help- 
ful without being less elementary. The 
tradition dependent on Ctesias is not 
always separated from the tradition 
parallel to Ctesias, Bacchylides is ig- 
nored on Croesus. Dio Chrysostom (xi. 
145) is not quoted as the proof that 
Ctesias really put Salamis after Plataea 
(this is perhaps a retaliation against the 
Loeb editor of Dio, who remarks ad loc. 
‘it is not known who, if any, held this 
view’). Pissuthnes is mentioned by 
Thucydides not only in i. 115 but in 
several other passages. One would like 
much more on India (cf. W. Reese, Die 
griech. Nachrichten tiber Indien, 1914, and 
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the other literature indicated by R. McCrindle and Gilmore. In the matter of 


Wittkower, Journ. Warburg Inst. v, 1942, 
161). Dr. Henry admits that he was un- 
able to see the commentaries by Baehr, 


commentaries, there was not much else 
to be seen. 


ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO. 
University of Bristol. 


PHILODEMUS 
F. SBORDONE: Philodemi adversus Sbordone has done his best to restore 
[Sophistas]. Pp. xv+183. Naples: the original; in the columns, where a 


L. Loffredo, 1947. Paper. L. 550. 


F. SBORDONE, who has undertaken an 
edition of Philodemus’ works (it does 


‘not appear how much this will include), 


has himself published the Herculanean 
papyrus 1005, which had been in part 
edited or noticed by others, but never 
before dealt with in full. The papyrus 
contains a letter or treatise of Philo- 
demus, which its tantalizing subscrip- 
tion designates as JTIPOX TOYZ’... , the 
word in the missing line being of eight 
or nine letters. Diels conjectured 
Strwikovs, but there is little in what 
remains (except in fr. g*t,5,7) which 
suggests the Stoics, and Sbordone has 
adopted the more plausible restoration 
of Vogliano, Xoguords, the unorthodox, 
or even apostate, Epicureans (cf. Diog. 
Laert. x. 26). The present treatise may 
have been (see commentary on Col. XV) 
the first of three books, the other two 
dealing with more overt adversaries. 

Sbordone made his own apograph of 
the papyrus before the war, and checked 
it after the return of the papyrus to the 
Naples Museum, when, though much 
had been obscured, certain new indica- 
tions had appeared which he notes in 
his apparatus with an asterisk. He has 
also compared his copy with the Oxford 
and Neapolitan apographs, which, 
though they have often proved faulty, 
here and there record readings of 
which the indications are now lost in 
the papyrus. The present edition con- 
tains reproductions of Sbordone’s own 
apograph of the three tabulae of frag- 
ments and two of columns with his own 
restoration on the opposite page and a 
Latin translation of such parts as make 
consecutive sense. He has appended a 
useful commentary in which he indi- 
cates his beliefs as to the subject- 
matter and adduces Epicurean parallels 
to words and phrases used. 


good deal has survived intact, this can 
be done with some certainty, but in the 
fragments conjecture has to work hard. 
Sbordone is, as he sometimes confesses, 
extremely bold in his attempts and 
often the result is not very convincing. 
Thus fr. c? 3-7 reads in Sbordone’s 
version : adr@ Adyos tis iudpoppos 7 Kai 
addiopa mepupaves ovuvéornKe mrepi yuyis 
ths idias, of which all that appears in 
Sbordone’s copy and the apographs is 


Siig ad'Sa's's wk ee ae a ee 
opam(ep)...... mest LEER OL ETAL 
tns wu.... He admits that Adyos and 


guys are doubtful but adds cetera satis 
certa sunt ; it is not easy to agree. Often, 
however, especially in the columns, his 
conjectures are more persuasive. Occa- 
sionally Sbordone’s text. involves ques- 
tionable Greek, e.g. fr. d3 6 npyx’ av, 
fr. dS’ 6 dya8@ pebddw (corrected in 
errata), fr. {2 10 évOéueva in pass. sense 
(? [Aeyd]ueva), Col. VIII. 1 €A@dpevor, 
Col. XIV. 3 xaAjoas; and it is difficult 
sometimes to accept Sbordone’s ex- 
planation of the meaning of words, e.g. 
fr. y® ddemv ‘indulgence’, Col. XV. 8 
Sropovny ‘recreation’; in Col. XI. 17 
dmapairnrov surely means ‘inexcusable’, 
not ‘inevitable’. There are several new 
words in the text, e.g. fr. b* 14 ém7jOws, . 
fr. f!° 9, Col. IX. 7 Aproraio, fr. x 1 
Hpepoxwpiar, Col. I. 5 e€avaxadvrrew, 
ibid. 16 dAowSds, Col. VII. 5 tpoxarapyy, 
Col. XII. 3 diAomoveiv, ibid. 4 évayKaAias, 
ibid. 6 éxPAacdnueiv. 

The labour of deciphering and edit- 
ing is enormous and Sbordone must be 
congratulated on the accomplishment 
of a task which is much greater than 
is suggested by the slender volume. It is 
scientifically a gain that the contents 
of the Herculanean rolls should be put 
on record. But when one asks about 
the contents, it must be confessed that 
the results are disappointing. We learn 
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something about the ‘Sophists’, that 
they were given to the pursuit of 
‘pleasure’ in the superficial sense, but 
exhibited ‘indolence’ (avevepynoia Col. 
XI. 17) in learning the true doctrines. 
There are references to sayings and 
doctrines of Epicurus (frs. f!, f2, etc.) 
including an abridgement of the verpa- 
dappaxos (Col. IV) and one of the few 
extant mentions of the mapéyxAuis 
(Col. VII. 3). We gather something of 
the relations of Philodemus to Zeno 
(fr. 13, Col. VII, Col. IX), and can infer 
that Philodemus was as pleased with 


his own ‘originality’ as Epicurus was 
before him (fr. f9). There are references 
to Nausiphanes (fr. x) and to the be- 
haviour of Epicureans during the siege 
of Athens—in Sulla’s day, as Sbordone 
rightly maintains (Col. X). And the 
end of the Book seems to have inter- 
esting suggestions as to the education 
of budding philosophers. But there is 
little of real importance and one is left 
with the feeling that the Herculean 
labours of the editor have in the end 
produced a rather ridiculous mouse. 
CyRIL BAILEY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Textui a 
retractoribus Anglis adhibito brevem 
adnotationem criticam subiecit Alex- 
ander SOUTER: Editio altera penitus 
reformata. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1947. Cloth, ros. 6d. net (India paper, 
12s. 6d. net). 


THE appearance of a new edition of 
‘Souter’ is an event of importance for 
all students of the Greek Testament. 
For many ‘Souter’ is the Greek Testa- 
ment in the sense that it is the only 
critical edition they have ever used, 
while most among the textual specialists 
will readily agree that its apparatus is 
the fullest and most satisfactory ob- 
tainable within the compass of a single 
volume. The fact that the original 
edition of 1910 has been reprinted no 
less than six times is ample proof of its 
widespread and deserved popularity. 
But since 1910 a great deal has hap- 
pened. Not only have the intervening 
years brought to light a mass of fresh 
material—from new manuscript dis- 
coveries (particularly of papyri), from 
progress in editing and interpreting the 
evidence of the versions, and from the 
provision of more modern and accurate 
editions of the Fathers; but also much 
of the older material has necessarily 
been submitted to a process of revalua- 
tion. The need for a more up-to-date 
‘Souter’ is therefore clear. 

In the new edition the pagination and 
text remain the same as formerly. The 
text is, of course, that presumed to 
underlie the Revised Version, and the 


editor has wisely frowned on any attempt 
at the present juncture to construct 
another. Into the available space under- 
neath it he has contrived to fit a 
judicious selection of the new material ; 
and he has done so with masterly skill. 
Among the additions we note especially 
a whole host of new papyrus readings, 
the fact that Horner’s edition of the 
Sahidic version is now complete, and 
that more attention has been paid to 
Marcion. 

The Gospels apparatus has been en- 
riched particularly by the inclusion of 
the Uncials @ and W, many important 
minuscles (the result of Lake’s labours), 
and the Georgian version edited by 
Blake. Probably the most interesting 
individual reading added is that of X* 
at Matt. vi. 28, which was brought to 
light during the exhaustive examina- 
tion of the codex after its arrival in the 
British Museum in 1933, and which led 
Skeat to conjecture an original xara- 
pdabere Ta. Kpiva Tod aypod mas od Eaivovow 
ovde viPovow (Z.N.T.W. xxxviii. 211-14). 

In the Pauline Epistles the most out- 
standing addition is p*®; and in this 
connexion a striking instance of ‘re- 
valuation’ may be mentioned. The 
papyrus shares the peculiarity of plac- 
ing the doxology of Romans at the end 
of chapter xv with the tenth-century 
Athos minuscule 1739. In the old 
‘Souter’ this minuscule was not speci- 


ally noticed, and its placing of the 


Romans doxology went unrecorded, 
presumably because it looked like a 
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freak. But now that an unsupported 
reading, previously suspect as having 
originated as late as the tenth century, 
can be shown to have existed as early 
as the third, the manuscript in which 
it occurs has assumed a novel interest 
and importance. In the new ‘Souter’ 
there are frequent references to 1739 by 
number, and sometimes for variants of 
the first magnitude—e.g. for the omis- 
sion of év "Edéow at Eph. i. 1 and for 
xwpis at Heb. ii. 9. We are thus 
forcibly reminded that late manu- 
scripts are by no means worthless 
merely because they are late; and that 
there is still much work to be done in 
sifting the evidence of the minuscules, 
some of which will assuredly reveal at 
least the traces of a highly respectable 
ancestry. 

Both the Acts and the Catholic 
Epistles appear much as before, except 
for changes in the Bede readings intro- 
duced from Laistner’s edition of the 
Bede commentary on Acts and Milne’s 
edition (as yet unpublished) of the 
commentary on the Catholics. The 


difference. between the old apparatus 
and the new, however, comes out 
nowhere more clearly than in the 
Apocalypse. The fruits of Hoskier’s 
intensive study of the Apocalypse 
minuscules are manifest. But what 
will undoubtedly attract most attention 
here is the radical revision of the 
Tyconius readings. In 1910 Tyconius 
was apparently cited from the pseudo- 
Augustine Homilies : now it seems that, 
in consequence of the publication of 
Sander’s edition, Beatus is preferred. 
Without question the base of Beatus is 
Tyconius: yet equally without question 
Beatus also includes a good deal from 
other sources besides Tyconius. Hence, 
to go so far as to distinguish, where they 
differ, between the readings of Beatus’ 
lemmata and those which occur in the 
commentary proper, and to label them 
both ‘Tycon. 4’ (as, for example, at xvi. 
1), is perhaps a little hazardous. At any 
rate the student should be warned that 
in the Apocalypse ‘Tycon.’ is still far 
from certain. H. F. D. Sparks. 


University of Birmingham, 


THE BUDE PLAUTUS CONCLUDED 


A. ErnouTt: Plaute. Tome VII: T7- 
nummus — Truculentus — Vidularia — 
Fragmenta. Pp. 203. Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’, 1940. Paper. 


THE accuracy and prudent aversion to 
adventurous emendation which charac- 
terize the previous volumes in this edi- 
tion do not desert Professor Ernout in 
his treatment of the 77imummus, which 
is generally satisfactory. The Vidularia 
and fragments, presented here untrans- 
lated and practically without variation 
from existing texts, call for no comment. 
So it is somewhat disappointing that, 
the task nearly completed, the editor’s 
caution turns all too often to timidity 
in face of the peculiar problems of the 
Truculentus, and ‘le grand publique 
cultivé’ is offered a text so over- 
spangled with despairing obeli as to be 
unrepresentative even of our present 
defective knowledge.! Thus in the 95 
lines of Truc. ii. 7 E. obelizes, apart 


1 J hear that Professor P. J. Enk has an edition 
of the Truculentus in preparation. 


from genuine cruxes, five passages where 
reasonable solutions have long existed 
(552, 558, 584, 596, 612) and this is no 
unfair sample. 

But there is quality in vol. VII. The 
introduction presents the Trinummus 
as a piéce a thése like the Adelpht. Stoic 
influence is mentioned—this might be 
worked out further2—and the play’s 
features assessed. Date and relation to 
Philemon are barely touched on: E. 
might well have noticed Tenney Frank’s 
arguments? for reading the play in the 
light of Livy xxxviii and the Cato- 
Scipio struggle in the years before 184; 
this might modify E.’s view of Trin. 
545. The notes (in Trin. often deriving 
from B.-N.—Conrad®) are mostly helpful ; 
room could perhaps have been found for 


2 The philosophical background of this play 
needs study (cf. 308 ff., 490 ff.). Even the sixth 
edition of Brix—Niemeyer—Conrad’s commentary is 
weak here. 

3 In A.J.P., 1932, pp. 153 ff. See also his essay 
in Anatolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler, 
pp. 85 ff., with special reference to Truc. 485 ff. 
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something on Trin. 152, 207, 727 (the 
small Sicilian talent, surely: see H. J. 
Rose in C.R. xxxviiil. 155), Truc. 424 
(quinto die, aypidpopia). 

The translation reads (anyhow to a 
non-Frenchman) pleasantly and faith- 
fully reflects the Latin. Happy equiva- 
lents such as ‘laver la téte’ (dicturum 
male, Trin. 71), ‘tout l’arsenal de la 
courtisane’ (ceteris meretricius, Truc. 
318), ‘maitres baigneurs’ (Truc. 325), 
and others stay in the memory. Puns 
are sometimes sacrificed (e.g. mores— 
morosos, Trin. 669), but ‘badinage’ and 
‘patinage’ nearly succeed at Truc. 
683 ff. Mistranslations are few: surely 
guom at Trin. 617 is causal, totidem lit- 
teris at Trin. 345 means not ‘du tout au 
tout’ but was explained by Tyrrell (on 
Mil. Glor. 321), while in Truc. 966 facere 
=nequam facere, not ‘une bonne af- 
faire’. Occasionally the original is 
transposed into a different key; thus 
the conversational French effaces the 
solemnity of Callicles’ lines in Trin. 
108 ff. and the formality of the phrase 
dicto audtens in Trin. 1062. 

The apparatus is notable for its thor- 
ough citations of testimonia. Though 
much swollen by orthographical data, 
it does not in fact report all variants, 
and the Textforscher still needs the 
standard German editions. Surprisingly 
often Lindsay’s shorter notes indicate 
the nature of the difficulty more clearly 
than Ernout ; see, for example, T7in. 20, 
79, 168, etc., though this is not of course 
always so. Occasionally conjectures are 
misattributed, as Truc. 539 (Biicheler, 
not Brugmann), 628 (Goeller, not Leo). 

E. is sparing of his own emendations : 
I note only his deletion of avarus (Trin. 
239), his guas (427), nimia (Truc. 57), 
hercle (562), geram (598), 1am (674), quod 
metuam? Tuam (675), age (909), dum 
(924). None, I think, ‘imposes itself’. 
His avium in Truc. 908 has been antici- 
pated by Palmer and his zam is unneces- 


sary, had he used the same scholar’s eam 
dem? in 842 (Hermathena, ix. 73). His text 
is otherwise eclectic, with no particular 
allegiances ; more use of Lindsay would 
have improved it. I offer no full list of 
evdexopeva GAAws Exew, but note merely : 

Trin. 252-3. Leo’s ghost-word vesti- 
pica still haunts the apparatus, though 
laid years ago by correct reading of the 
relevant inscriptions (see C.R. xlvii. 187). 

Truc. 21. Kiibler’s erctum citur (see 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir 
Rechtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abt., 
1936, pp. 225-7) deserves mention. 

Truc. 38. Lindsay’s oratas gains some 
support from the similar ending of 40 
below. 

Truc. 176-7. Lindsay, Early Latin 
Verse, p. 276, points to fund: et aedes here. 

Truc. 266. In view of the hint in the 
gloss mentioned in C.R. xlviii. 60 (Di- 
prax: qui perdit sermones et aliud hinc, 
inde aliud defert) truncumlentum (or per- 
haps ¢runcu’lentum) could be printed to 
point the joke, the trochaic metre being 
preserved by slurred pronunciation. 

Truc. 577. Has E. been misled by 
Geta (= Getan slave) into printing Cy- 
ame (with Seyffert) ? 

Truc. 747. Linday’s d<imidt)o (streng- 
thened by 748) needs notice, if not 
adoption. 

In spite of shortcomings, however, 
this edition will certainly advance Plau- 
tine study and appreciation. In a re- 
print the addition of act and scene 
numbers at the top of each page would 
be convenient, for one often needs to 
refer to (say) Truc. ii. 3 rather than to 
Truc. 322-351. Misprints in the text at 
Trin. 764 (seitum for scitum), Truc. 280 
(square bracket omitted), Truc. 440 (st 
for se) need correcting. The note on 
p. 105 should be on p. 104 and two lines 
in it transposed. Modernizing of the 
note on p. 118 would eliminate Stratilax. 

Joun G. GRIFFITH. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


LUCRETIUS 


A. Ernout: Lucréce. Pp. 114. Brussels: 
Office de Publicité S.C., 1947. Paper, 
50 B. fr. 


PROFESSOR ERNOUT has managed in 


little more than a hundred pages to 


cover a remarkable amount of ground ; 


by ignoring the details of controversy 


and giving only the commonsense con- 
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clusions, and by using a microscopic 
type for his footnotes he has found 
it possible to give an account, without 
undue compression, of the life and per- 
sonality of Lucretius, of Epicurean 
philosophy, of Empedocles and the 
didactic form, and of the language, 
style, and versification of Lucretius. 
A striking feature of E.’s method is the 
abundant use of quotation; at least a 
thousand lines of L. are here printed 
with a precise translation in French of 
all passages but those quoted to illus- 
trate style. This is a technique better 
adapted, perhaps, to lecturing than to 
writing. For a discussion of style full 
quotation is indispensable, but it is 
doubtful whether Epicurean physics is 
best expounded by an anthology of 
passages connected by a running com- 
mentary. L. is not always self-explana- 
tory; i. 599-634, for example, dealing 
with the extremum cacumen, is not 
completely comprehensible as it stands, 
and the same is true of the account of 
the clinamen; and because he has 
followed L. so closely, E. sometimes 
omits a subject which is a necessary 
part of the wholé, for instance the 
structure of the Epicurean gods. 

The judicious chapter on L. calls for 
few comments; the passage chosen as 
an example of L.’s personal pessimism, 
V. 1409-35, is too full of stock Epicurean 
moralizing to be convincing. Some- 
thing from v. 195-234, one of the few 
great passages not quoted in this book, 
would have served the purpose better. 
The statement that L.’s familiarity 


with Greek can be explained only by 
a prolonged residence at Athens would 
be hard to justify. A more important 
subject on which it is possible to dis- 
agree with E. is that of L.’s attitude to 
the literary influences of his time. It is 
true that there is little of Alexandrian 
prettiness in the De Rerum Natura, but 
there are lines which suggest that L. 
was not untouched by the ‘neoterics’, 
lubrica proluvie larga lavere umida saxa, 
or subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti ; 
and although some of Munro’s parallels 
between L. and Catullus may be fanciful, 
the two poets were not so completely 
isolated from each other as E. suggests. 

The most valuable chapters, in spite 
of their brevity, are those on style and 
on versification; admirably selected 
quotations bring out the awkwardness 
and immaturity as well as the nobility 
and eloquence of the poem. But notice 
might have been taken of the occasional 
incoherence due to the urgency and 
excitement of L.’s thought. 

It is impossible not to regret that 
this book, intended mainly for those 
who know some Latin, is not quite long 
enough and full enough to be that ideal 
non-specialist work on Lucretius which 
no one has yet written. 

Connoisseurs of the absurd will be 
grateful for the reference on page 12 to 
‘quelques pages vertigineuses’ of Victor 
Hugo’s William Shakespeare. In the 
event of a reprint the references of the 
quotations need checking. 

D. W. Lucas. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


THE HARVARD EDITION OF SERVIUS 


E. K. RANpD and others: Servianorum 
in Vergilit carmina commentariorum 
editionis Harvardianae volumen II. 
Pp. xxi-+509. Lancaster, Pa.: Lan- 
caster Press, for the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1946. Cloth, $5. 


Tuts handsome and well-printed book, 
which contains the Servian commen- 
taries on Aeneid i-ii, is the first instal- 
ment of a five-volume work undertaken 
by the late Professor Rand and six of 
his pupils: J. J. Savage, H. T. Smith, 
G. B. Waldrop, J. P. Elder, B. M. 


Peebles, and A. F. Stocker. Vols. iii-v 
will contain the commentaries on the 
remaining books of the Aeneid, and 
vol. i, to be published last, will contain 
Eclogues and Georgics, with prolegomena 
and index. 

The need for a new edition of Servius 
can only be appreciated in relation to 
‘die Serviusfrage’. As is well known, 
the commentary under the name of 
Servius is extant in two versions. When 
Pierre Daniel first published the longer 
version (1600) he did so under the 
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impression that it was the true Servius 
and that the shorter version was an 
epitome of it. This view was accepted 
until G. Thilo in the preface to his 
edition (1881) argued that the shorter 
version (S) was the true Servius, and 
the longer (SD) a combination of Ser- 
vius with later additions derived from 
the same sources as Servius himself. 
K. Barwick, however, advanced the 
view (Philologus, 1911, 106) that SD 
combines S and another complete com- 
mentary composed earlier than Servius. 
E. K. Rand went farther (C.Q., 1916, 
158) and suggested that the earlier 
commentary might indeed be the work 
of the great Donatus. Whatever be the 
truth of the matter, Thilo’s presenta- 
tion of the two versions obscures the 
issue. The material which he regarded 
as later additions to Servius are in- 
serted in italics in his text or even 
relegated to footnotes; and it is only 
with difficulty that one can reconstruct 
from his edition the form of the larger 
version. Two examples taken from 
consecutive lines will suffice. At Aen. 
i. 277, S has a note which is demon- 
strably a mere excerpt from the fuller 
note of SD; but one has to be very 
conscious of Thilo’s methods to realize 
that everything here printed in roman 
characters is found in both versions. 
Furthermore, he rejects a ‘quod’ of S 
and prints the ‘hoc autem urbis nomen’ 
of SD in roman as if it were S, adding 
the damaging footnote: ‘illud recepi 
non quod integrius esset, sed ne lectio 
impediretur’! At Aen. i. 278, where he 
prints ‘Lavinio enim et Albae finem 
statuit’ from S, the system of inter- 
spersed italics breaks down, and it is 
ohly from his apparatus that we learn 
that SD gives ‘Lavinio enim triennium 
Albae trecentos statuit’. 

The Harvard edition provides a com- 
plete cure for such an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. When both versions 
are identical, the material is spread 
across the whole width of the page; 
when there are variations the page is 
divided, with SD on the left and S on 
the right ; comments found only in SD 
occupy the left-hand three-quarters of 
the page, and those found only in S 


occupy the right-hand three-quarters. 
This ingenious system is economical 
of space, simple to understand and 
remember, and in no way prejudges the 
relationship between the two versions. 

Apart from this fundamental im- 
provement in presentation, the new 
edition is based on a fuller knowledge 
of the manuscripts than has been as- 
sembled hitherto. Account has been 
taken of more than one hundred manu- 
scripts of S and of all the known 
manuscripts of SD; and all the chief 
manuscripts have. been fully collated 
afresh. As regards the text of S, the 
editors not only differ from Thilo in 
their assessment of the value of certain 
of the manuscripts, but have demon- 
strated that there are two major 
families, one of which was almost en- 
tirely ignored by Thilo. The preface to 
the present volume, however, is con- 
cerned only with manuscripts used for 
Aen. i-ii. A fuller treatment of the 
entire manuscript problem is promised 
for vol. i, and until that appears final 
judgement must be suspended; but it 
may at once be said that nothing in this 
volume (or in the separate studies which 
a number of the editors have already 
published in Harv. Stud. and elsewhere) 
raises any doubt in my mind about the 
soundness of their opinions regarding 
the value and relationships of the 
manuscripts. 

The apparatus itself is divided into 
three parts. First come the testimonia 
and the references to the passages of 
authors other than Virgil who are 
quoted or mentioned in the text of the 
scholia. The selection of testimonza is 
judiciously made and is noteworthy for 
the preponderance of references to the 
early medieval glossaries, and especially 
to the glossarium Ansileubi or liber 
glossarum. The influence of W.. M. 
Lindsay’s work is here apparent. Refer- 
ences to the scholiasts on Lucan and 
Statius are about as frequent as in 
Thilo, but Isidore is. mentioned rather 
less often. No one who has worked 
with ‘Donatus’ on Terence will be sur- 
prised at the small number of refer- 
ences to that tantalizing farrago. The 
second part of the apparatus gives the 
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manuscript evidence for SD, and the 
third part the manuscript evidence for 
S. The sigla for the manuscripts are 
conveniently repeated on each page 
and the details are set out with admir- 
able conciseness and with a clarity to 
which the type-faces and the generous 
space between successive notes largely 
contribute. Too often an apparatus is 
a forbidding jumble of solid printing; 
this one invites the reader’s attention. 
As a piece of editorial technique the 
book is in the first rank. 

On the important question of the 
relation between S and SD the editors 
promise a full discussion in vol. i. It 
would appear however from a prelimin- 
ary announcement of this edition and 
from J. P. Elder’s note in Speculum 
(1946, 493), that they are not com- 
mitted to the opinion that what is not 
Servius in SD is pure Donatus. They 
do however clearly accept the view that 


SD is a conflation of two complete 
commentaries made in the seventh or 
eighth century, possibly by an Irish 
scholar. When vol. i is published we 
shall have the matured judgement of 
a team of scholars who will have spent 
many years in working over every 
detail of the evidence; if ever ‘die 
Serviusfrage’ is to receive an answer, 
they ought to provide it. 

Professor Rand passed the proof- 
sheets of this book on the day before he 
died. His pupils now face the task of 
completing without his help a great 
work which they had planned in com- 
mon. They can be congratulated on 
a successful and auspicious launching 
and they can look forward, after what 
we hope will not be too long a voyage, 
to a rousing reception when they reach 


port. 
J. F. MouNTFoRD. 


University of Liverpool. 


THE GEORGICS TRANSLATED 


L. A.S. JERMYN : The Singing Farmer. A 
Translation of Vergil’s ‘Georgics’. Pp. 
xi + 133, 4 woodcuts, maps. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1947. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE Georgics, as Mr. C. Day Lewis has 
said, have a special fascination for the 
translator: and just as he himself was 
impelled to make his translation of the 
poem of peace ‘when war’s long mid- 
winter seems to freeze us and numb our 
living sources once for all’, so now in 
this new version we are presented with 
yet another instance of its compelling 
power in war-time. For Mr. Jermyn 
wrote his original draft in a Japanese 
prison at Singapore, away from books, 
in squalor and starvation. Apart from 
the translation itself, his introduction 
and notes show clearly what Virgil 
meant to him. 

Like Mr. Trevelyan, Mr, Jermyn uses 
the ten-syllabled blank verse line ; but, 
unlike him, he ventures on no occasional 
variations in the rhythm; and to my 
ear the translation as a whole inclines 
to sound monotonous, relieved as it is 
so rarely by the use of an inverted 
stress or a ‘feminine’ ending. But it con- 
tains much that will give pleasure to 


more than one kind of reader. The 
style is sincere, the choice of words 
usually vigorous, with little or no 
‘translator’s language’; and Mr. Jer- 
myn keeps reasonably close to his 
original with reasonable accuracy. Here 
are two samples of his method, both 
from the third book: 


In Sila’s forest-glades there feeds a cow, 

Lovely of shape: two bulls, alternately 

Charging with weight of powerful shoulders broad, 

Do battle, each oft wounding each: dark blood 

Spatters their hides : loud crash the lowered horns: 

Deep are their bellowings. The woods resound : 

The welkin thunders back. Nor is’t the will 

Of warriors to be stalled together : one, 

The vanquished, wanders, self-exiled, to shores 

Unknown and far, bemoaning his disgrace, — 

His rival’s mightier blows, and, last and most, 

His love snatched from him and no vengeance 
taken. 

With one look back he leaves the kingdom where 

He and his fathers lorded it erewhile, 

Henceforth devoting all his care to build 

Strong sinewy muscles; stones his nightly couch, 

Hard and unstrewn; his fodder coarsest leaves 

And pointed sedge. (219-31) 


But when the Zephyrs call, and summer sends 
Joyously flocks of sheep and goats to glens 

For pasturage, then, as the Morning-star 

Rises betimes, let us be early afield, 

When airs are cocl, dawn fresh, and grass agleam, 
And sweet to flocks the dew on tender plants. 
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Then when the sun’s at thirsty ten o’clock, 
And plaintive whistle of cicada bursts 

Over the quiet coppice, I would call 

The flocks to wells or stagnant pools to drink 
The water running in long oaken pipes. (322-30) 


These lines compare very favourably, 
I think, with Mr. Trevelyan’s version, 
and are at times better than his. If the 
more exacting test of a much longer 
and more sustained passage is applied, 
the description of Aristaeus in Wonder- 
land (iv. 334-449) will give a good idea 
of Mr. Jermyn’s ability. Here are some 
shorter samples of the quality of his 
phrasing: ‘the seas | breathe and boom 
in the narrows’ (i. 327); ‘awake then! 
be no dull-eyed slug-a-bed’ (iii. 42); 
‘his middle rings go slack, slack goes 
the tail: | his last live length scarce 
drags into a coil’ (iii. 423f.); ‘and 
merrily gossip at the open doors’ (iv. 
188); ‘and lo! the curling waves, the 
bursting spray’ (iv. 529). 

The level varies, naturally: Mr. F. H. 
Sandbach well set out the difficulties 
of the translator of Virgil in C.R. Ix. 35. 
But Mr. Jermyn has produced a ser- 
viceable version : and, if those who make 
it their first acquaintance with the 
Georgics will not discover from it what 
‘Virgil’ means to the initiate, they will 
yet learn something of the ‘feel’ of the 
poem, its love and its passion and its 
beauty and its peace—and they will 
want to know more about the original. 
In the circumstances in which Mr. 
Jermyn wrote, he has done a remark- 
able piece of work, and a courageous 


one: for the truth is that, impossible 
as it is to translate the Georgics, Mr. 
Day Lewis came nearer to achieving the 
impossibility than any other writer of 
a verse-translation, and has made the 
work of his successors more difficult 
still. To illustrate three different 
modern methods, let me quote the 
following : 

est etiam ille malus Calabris in saltibus anguis, 


squamea convolvens sublato pectore terga 

atque notis longam maculosus grandibus alvum. 
(iii. 425-7) 

There is too in Calabria’s glades that evil snake 

Who wreathes his scaly back with neck uplifted, 

And his long belly mottled with great spots. 

(Trevelyan) 

Then too, you'll find in glens Calabrian 

That evil snake which, as he lifts his neck, 

Clenches his scaly back, his belly’s length 

Marked with a bold design. (Jermyn) 


Or take that evil watersnake of Calabrian woods 
Who bowls around with upright port; his back is 
scaly, 
His belly long and marked all over in big blotches. 
(Day Lewis) 


The last version alone brings out the 
picture in convolvens sublato pectore. 

Mr. Jermyn’s notes and introduction 
are sometimes naive, but they have 
some interesting illustrations of Virgil 
from the writer’s Malayan experiences 
which will be found worth attention. 
I do not like the title; and I wish I 
could believe that the spelling ‘ Vergil’ 
is a misprint. The woodcuts are at- 
tractive. 

R. G. AusTIN. 
University College, Cardiff. 


THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE AENEID 


Ettore PARATORE: Virgilio, Eneide, libro 
quarto. (Convivium, Collana di Autori 
Greci e Latini, vol. iv.) Pp. xlviii+ 
167. Rome: Gismondi, 1947. Paper, 
L. 280. 


Mr. PARATORE is a scholar for whom 
Virgil is primarily a poet, and he has 
produced an attractive book. He has 
studied earlier editors carefully, in 
particular Pease, Sabbadini, Buscaroli, 
Del Grande, and Henry; when he 
quotes their views, he gives his own 
preference and his reasons for it, and 
he is not afraid to offer an independent 


opinion. His notes are largely ‘appre- 
ciative’, although he does not neglect 
textual and linguistic matters ; he does 
much to illuminate the finer points of 
Virgil’s thought and writing, especially 
by that best and surest method of using 
the poet as his own mirror. Mr. Para- 
tore is seldom over-fanciful, and does 
not attempt to discover too much. He 
has sympathy for Aeneas as well as for 
Dido, and leaves his readers with a 
better understanding of both. 

Some of his most useful notes (not 
always original) are those in which he 
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draws attention to those reminiscent 
contrasts which, in this book especially, 
have such dramatic force: e.g. gratare 
sorort (478) and miserere sororis (435), 
the echo of Anna’s happy augury 
(45-6) which is caught in Dido’s sorrow- 
ful words in 657-8, or the affinity of 
aversa tuetur (362) with vi. 469. He does 
not notice one such reminiscence which 
occurs to me, that of 429 ‘quo ruit? 
extremum hoc miserae det munus 
amanti’ to be found in vi. 466 ‘quem 
fugis? extremum fato, quod te adlo- 
quor, hoc est.’ Among interesting 
comments is his remark on 309, where 
he points out that what Anna had 
originally suggested as a pretext, a 
causa morandi (51), is now ‘moto 
umanissimo di sollecitudine della regina 
innamorata’ ; in 633 he sees beyond the 
conventional importance of the nurse 
as a Stock figure, noted by most editors, 
in his comment ‘la mancanza di questo 
conforto per la regina, in un momento 
cosi tragico per lei, contribuisce a dar 
l’impressione della sua disperata solitu- 
dine’; on 324 he observes ‘nota come 
le cesure, tutte terminanti con nasale, 
ribadiscano l’impressione di un con- 
tinuo, soffocato singhiozzo’, The reader 
may not always agree with such sub- 
jective interpretations, but they often 
provoke pleasurable thought. 

In 311, Virgil could surely have 


written crudelis without the help of 
Catullus 64. 136; in 322, I hope I am 
wrong in supposing that the editor takes 
sola as a nominative ; I cannot see how 
the interpretation of Dido as vocative 
in 383 is supported by Catullus 86. 3 
‘totum illud formosa nego’; in 471, 
scaenis can hardly be in any way 
‘instrumental’; in 474, ergo is not 
necessarily ‘eredita lucreziana’, nor 
need heu nimium felix (657) suggest 
Geo. ii. 458 or Aen. vi. 189. 

A few small slips in printing occur 
(a serious one in 684, the omission of e¢ 
after abluam). There is a very full index, 
including a most useful index locorum 
(where ‘Wagner, R.’ is unexpected). 
The bibliography is adequate and not 
overloaded ; but I miss Conway’s essay 
on ‘The Place of Dido in History’ and 
A. L. Irvine’s edition of Fanshawe’s 
The Loves of Dido and Aeneas, which 
I think Mr. Paratore would appreciate. 
The introduction is lengthy and valu- 
able. There is no critical apparatus. 

English students at school and Uni- 
versity rely mostly upon editions of 
Book IV which first appeared fifty or 
more years ago (for Pease is not every- 
one’s pudding); it is high time that 
an English editor was found, as sym- 
pathetic as Mr. Paratore, to prepare a 
new commentary. R. G. AUSTIN. 

University College, Cardiff. 


INDIRECT SPEECH IN LIVY 


André LAMBERT: Die indirekte Rede als 
kiinstlerisches Stilmittel des Livius. 
Pp. 80. Riischlikon, Switzerland: 
Baublatt A.G., 1946. Paper. 


A DOCTORAL thesis offers little scope for 
so large a subject, and L. rightly claims 
no more than a preliminary study. 
Drawing his material mainly but by no 
means solely from Books i—vi and xxiv 
he puts forward certain general con- 
clusions about Livy’s use of indirect 
speech, supplementing them by brief 
comparison with Polybius, Sallust, and 
Caesar. After a somewhat lengthy 
section which deals rather with the 
general use of speeches in ancient his- 
toriography, indirect speech in Livy is 
shown by a number of classified 


examples to be no less analysable than 
is direct speech (and, one may add, 
narrative also) under the accepted 
headings of formal rhetoric. The con- 
clusion is not surprising, and L. has 
already insisted (pp. 7 ff.) upon the 
close relationship between oratory and 
history. As often in such arguments, 
too much may be attributed to con- 
scious artistry, too little to the cur- 
rency of everyday speech: some of the 
examples quoted are common phrases or 
belong to traditional religious or legal 
formulae. Indirect speech, L. then 
argues, is an essential in Livy’s art: it 
is not a second-rate method of exposi- 
tion nor a mere cataloguing: it has 
greater flexibility than direct, and within 
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a range varying from a single word 
to a sustained sentence-series, and in 
subtle interplay with direct speech and 
narrative, it becomes an instrument 
whereby Livy can at once maintain 
artistic unity and vastly enrich the 
dramatic content of his work. Most 
illuminating are L.’s analyses of selected 
examples, grouped under (1) ‘Andeu- 
tungen von Reden ’, which include single 
words—iransferentem, e.g., IN iv. 41.11 
(for which Kiihnast’s ‘conative’ would 
be to L. a quite inadequate label)—as 
well as such involved instances as 
v. 7. 9-10; (2) brief presentation of 
topics from lengthier speeches (i. 59. 
8-11, e.g.); (3) transition from (2) to 
0.0. proper (iii. 56. 8-13, e.g.); (4) 
transition by a speaker from indirect 
to direct, or rarely from direct to in- 
direct. Group (4) includes transition 
not immediately but via some action 
or gesture of speaker or hearer. L. 
unfortunately does not discuss iv. 24. 
4-6, where O.R. (there giving the 
dramatic finale) is postero die, or iv. 42. 
5-6, where modo ad eum conversus .. . 
modo ad collegas . . . are followed by 
0.0. and O.R. respectively. Material 
most suited to indirect presentation is 
classified as (1) feelings, etc., of more 
than one person; (2) further explana- 
tion of events or statements already 
described; (3) ‘messengers’ speeches’ 
in the widest dramatic sense, including 
material known to the reader. 

To such end Livy modifies Polybian 
material, changing stress and grouping 


ROMAN LITERATURE 


Aurelio G. AMaTuccl: La Letteratura di 
Roma Imperiale. (Istituto di Studi 
Romani: Storia di Roma, vol. xxv.) 
Pp. xvi+421; 9 plates. Bologna: 
Cappelli, 1947. Paper, L. goo. 

Tus history of the literature of im- 

perial Rome, which covers the period 

from Manilius to Gregory the Great, is 

a companion volume to Rostagni’s his- 

tory of Republican and Augustan litera- 

ture (reviewed in C.R. liii. 186), and is 

arranged on the same plan. There is a 

brief introduction, then a survey of the 

literature, divided into five periods— 


(contrast, e.g., Livy xxxiii. 8. 1-2 and 
Polyb. xviii. 22. 8-9). Sallust’s less 
complex style concentrates rather upon 
action and shows no more than hints 
of the Livian method. In Caesar in- 
direct speech is not a Stilmittel but a 
Stilprinzip, handled without subtlety 
as befits the austerity of commentariz. 

It will be seen that L. covers much 
familiar ground; but if he quotes 
widely, he has read widely. His classi- 
fications and interpretations may seem 
at times arbitrary, if not inconsistent— 
most seriously, when he overlooks 
(p. 67) the alternative reading fuere for 
fore in Sall. Iug. 38. 2, a vital passage, 
since his remarks, in conjunction with 
an unfortunate phrase on p. 66, may 
suggest that Sallust realized but con- 
sciously rejected the fuller use of in- 
direct as found in Livy. But the work 
nevertheless has a freshness and pene- 
tration which make it a useful con- 
tribution to the understanding and 
appreciation of Livy’s art. 

There is a list of passages quoted from 
Livy, but not of those from other authors. 
Misprints include p. 21 imstitiusse ; p. 24, 
1. 23 alius (for aliud); p. 36, no. 4 
fefelise and. militae; p. 41 appelatur; 
p. 42, 1. 9 quid (gut); p. 43, 1. 7 secturos 
(secuturos) ; p. 48, no. 6 sua (suas) ; p. 64 
KaTa Tov mapov; p. 72, 1. 19 insert fore 
before zd, quod. On pp. 23-4, no. 15 
sections should be marked (for cross- 
reference, see p. 36, no. 2). 

G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


UNDER THE EMPIRE 


the Julio-Claudian period, the age of 
the Flavians, Nerva, Trajan, and Hadr- 
ian, the late second and third centuries, 
the age of Constantine and Theodosius, 
and the period from Augustine to Greg- 
ory the Great. This is followed by two 
lengthy appendixes, in the former of 
which are discussed a number of ques- 
tions requiring more detailed treatment 
than was possible in the text, while the 
latter contains an extensive biblio- 
graphy. 

A book which sets out to cover so 
vast a subject in so short a compass is 
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bound at times to degenerate into a 
kind of catalogue raisonné. But in the 
main Professor Amatucci avoids the 
temptation to epitomize Schanz—Hosius, 
and succeeds in writing a history of 
later Roman literature as a developing 
and changing whole. He is at his best 
with the later writers, among whom his 
own special field lies, and there he has 
some interesting and original remarks 
to make, e.g. his emphasis on Diocle- 
tian’s educational policy as a contribu- 
tory cause of the renascence of learning 
and the serious, pedagogical attitude of 
the fourth century, and his observations 
on the growing mysticism of sixth- 
century literature. 

The book is vitiated, however, by 
one fault, which to the reviewer’s mind 
is a serious one. The interpretation of 
Roman literature is made throughout 
in psychological terms. For instance, 
the first 150 pages are filled with refer- 
ences to a ‘travaglio dello spirito’, 
which manifests itself in the works of 
every writer from Manilius to Fronto. 
This travail of the spirit explains every- 
thing, the fondness for encyclopaedic 
works in the first century, the style of 
Seneca the Younger (‘Come avrebbe 
potuto un’ anima, che, come quello del 
nostro filosofo, sentiva tale travaglio 
non solo negli altri ma in se stessa, 
architettare il simmetrico e ampio e to- 
gato periodo ciceroniano?’, p. 57), the 
mediocrity of much of Martial, the tech- 
nical interests of Frontinus, and so on. 
Sometimes Professor Amatucci seems 
to realize that there were other factors 
at work: on p. 80 he gives two explana- 
tions of the decline of the ‘grand style’ 
in oratory, one couched in the ‘spiritual’ 
terms by now familiar to the reader, and 
the other in terms of the changed politi- 
cal conditions of Roman society ; on p. 
337 the Panegyrici are said to contain, 
side by side with elements of Roman 
literary tradition and oriental political 
machinery, ‘elementi psicologici gallici’ 
(in parentheses we are told that ‘Pliny 
the Younger, who created this genre in 
Latin literature, had Gaulish blood in 
his veins’, surely a masterpiece of com- 
pressed inaccuracy). 

When we reach the Christian writers, 


the malaise of the spirit begins to dispel 
itself. The Confessions of St. Augustine 
are the manifestations of a soul which 
had taken up into itself ‘tutto il secolare 
travaglio spirituale che noi siamo venuti 
fin qui descrivendo’ (p. 242). And there 
are passages which give a teleological 
turn to the whole argument, and sug- 
gest that the spiritual agonies of pagan 
writers were in some sense a preparation 
for the growth and eventual victory of 
Christianity in the Empire. 

That there were souls in travail in the 
Roman Empire is beyond doubt. But 
to build an historical methodology on 
this fact is the negation of true 
history, be it of literature or of any- 
thing else. We must penetrate beyond 
the general cast of mind of writers 
to the strains and stresses, the growth 
and decline, of the society in which they 
lived, and which, each in his own way, 
they mirrored. And one cannot help 
feeling that much of the Weltschmerz 
which Professor Amatucci finds in the 
literature of the Roman Empire has 
been projected into it by himself, and 
that it belongs to the twentieth cen- 
tury rather than to the first and the 
second. 

- On matters of detail every reviewer 
will find in a book of this scope material 
of his own to cavil at. The following are 
a few points which seem hardly satis- 
factory: Professor Amatucci is over- 
confident in dating the work of Manilius 
in the reign of Tiberius—Scaliger, Lach- 
mann, and Housman, to name only a 
few, were of a different opinion, though 
perhaps they were too obtuse to see in 
the work ‘the clearest expression of the 
spiritual drama of the age of Tiberius’ 
(p. 9); the question of the authenticity 
of Book IV of Frontinus’ Strategemata 
is rather lightly skimmed over, and 
Bendz’s book should certainly have 
been mentioned (p. 104) ; oscillation be- 
tween profession of faith in a conditor 
mundi and traditional religious practice 
is not peculiar to Juvenal and Tacitus 
and their age, but is a characteristic of 
eclectic Stoicism (p. 124); the problem 
of priority between Minucius Felix and 
Tertullian’s A pologeticus can hardly be 
settled by saying that no one who has 
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followed the travail of the Roman soul 
in the first and second centuries can 
believe that Christian literature began 
with a polemical work like Tertullian’s, 
rather than with ‘il sospiro di sollievo 
di Minucio’ (p. 147); the reason why 
we have virtually no manuscripts ante- 
rior to the fourth century is to be found 
in the perishable nature of the papyrus 
roll in contrast to the vellum codex, 
rather than in the burning of libraries 
during the civil wars (p. 156); the Hzs- 
toria Augusta is inadequately treated, 
and the view that it was written—not 
merely compiled—in the fourth century 
for a definite political purpose is not 
mentioned (p. 174); on p. 177 the ghost 
of Africitas still walks, and a footnote 
fathers it, without the least justifica- 
tion, on Devoto; it is very doubtful if 
the Fulgentius who wrote the Mytho- 
logiae is to be identified with the great 
bishop of Ruspe (p. 259); to say that 
the De Iva of Martinus of Bracara shows 
‘Yinflusso di Seneca’ is an understate- 


ment—the work is a mere cento of quo- 
tations from Seneca, as Bickel showed in 
Rh. Mus. 1x (1905), 534 (p. 268); the 
Bagaudae, most of whom were doubtless 
Roman citizens, were scarcely barbar- 
ians on the same footing as the Visigoths 
and Vandals (p. 276); it is most un- 
likely that the Laureolus and Phasma 
of the mimographer Catullus, a contem- 
porary of Caligula, have any reference— 
pace .L. Herrmann—to the death and 
resurrection of Christ (p. 323). 

The book is well printed on good 
paper, and illustrated by photogravure 
facsimiles of manuscripts. Copious re- 
ferences are given to passages of the 
authors discussed ; a quick check over 
30 pages revealed 11 false references. 

Professor Amatucci’s book will be a 
useful compendium for Italian students ; 
it is a pity that it falls so far short of 
such others in the same series as De- 
voto’s Storia della Lingua di Roma, 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

University College, London. 


THE CENA TRIMALCHIONIS 


Enzo V. MARMORALE: Petronii Arbitri 
Cena Trimalchionis. Testo critico e 
commento. Pp. xviii+-178. Florence: 
‘La Nuova Italia’, 1947. Paper. 


Dr. MARMORALE has produced a very 
serviceable and attractive edition of the 
Cena Trimalchionis. The text is wisely 
conservative, the ample commentary is 
full of good sense and much learning, 
and the reader is seldom sent empty 
away, while the apparatus criticus is 
adequate and clear. If the book contains 
no striking novelties in its interpre- 
tations of the difficulties, often in- 
soluble, in which the Cena abounds, the 
problems are well stated, and the editor’s 
exhaustive knowledge of the work of his 
predecessors in this fascinating adven- 
ture makes his achievement of real 
value ; the linguistic notes and the illus- 
trations cited from other authors are 
especially illuminating. Within its limits 
it is perhaps the most comprehensive 
edition that has yet appeared. But it is 
not yet complete. The introduction is 
at first sight disappointing; for it is 
limited to a discussion of the manu- 


scripts and the early editions of the 


Cena. The question of the authorship of © 


the work, of its significance and quality, 
of its social aspects and its style, is left 
untouched, and it is not till the last 
paragraph that the reason for this tan- 
talizing omission is revealed. All this 
essential matter is reserved for a sepa- 
rate volume, now actually in the press. 
Dr. Marmorale therefore confines him- 
self to a brief statement of his views. 
‘In the course of my researches’, he 
writes, ‘I have come to the conviction 
that the author of the Satiricon was not 
Nero’s courtier, but a member of the 
gens Petronia, which had a second efflor- 
escence in the time of M. Aurelius and 
Commodus, to whom it was actually re- 
lated by ties of kinship, and the author 
may even have survived their reigns and 
lived on into the reign of Elagabalus. 
The morale of the work, both public and 
private, recalls the atmosphere of the 
lives of Commodus and Elagabalus as 
presented in the Historia Augusta, while 
the language presupposes the complete 
change caused by the irruption of the 
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colloquial Latin and the stylistic ex- 
periments of Apuleius, Fronto, and M. 
Aurelius.’ It will be a matter of great 
interest to see how Dr. Marmorale sup- 
ports this not unattractive, but perhaps 
hazardous, thesis. The absence of this 
volume necessarily precludes a complete 
estimate of the commentary: none the 
less the published volume can stand on 
its own merits. The book is compact 
and will go comfortably into any reason- 
able pocket, but the printers have not 


SUETONIUS, 


Ettore PARATORE: Una nuova rico- 
struzione del ‘De Poetis’ di Suetonio. 
Pp. 304. Rome: Gismondi, 1946. 
Paper, L. 550. 

In case its title may mislead, this is a 

critical discussion of certain points 

selected from the reconstruction by 

Rostagni (Suetonio, De Poetis e biografi 

minori, restituzione e commento: Turin, 

Chiantore, 1944). Though in appear- 

ance it is an attack, with a main charge 

of petitio principiit, upon Rostagni’s 

methods and ‘la filologia italiana . . 

avida di congetture e di ricostruzioni 

precipitose’, P. claims to be defend- 
ing conclusions reached during the 
preparatory studies for works on 

Virgil (published in Rome in 1945) 

and Lucretius. 

Commencing with the ‘biografi mi- 
nori’, to whom disproportionate space 
is given, P., detecting traces of late 
diction, perhaps of the fifth century, 
demolishes Rostagni’s arguments that 
Vacca’s Life of Lucan was written be- 
tween A.D. 68 and 81 by a Spaniard 
closely in touch with Lucan’s family. 
Next come three Lives which Rostagni 
attributed to Probus. The claims of the 
Vita Borgiana of Lucretius to be con- 
sidered as a source of separate tradition 
are rejected, and it is proved dependent 
on both Suetonius and Jerome. The 
view of J. Woltjer, expressed in 
Mnemosyne, xxiii (1895), that it is a 
humanistic compilation, is accepted, 
though for different reasons. Several 
borrowings from Cicero’s works are 
noted. Others besides Rostagni have 
attributed the Life of Persius to Probus. 


4598.27 


been very successful in dealing with the 
problem presented by all editions in 
which text, apparatus criticus, and a 
very ample commentary have to appear 
on the same page. In this case the three 
elements have not been well adjusted 
and the not infrequent overlaps are apt 
to be annoying and at times confusing. 
It is to be hoped that some correction of 
this defect may be possible in a well- 
deserved second edition. 
H. E. BUTLER. 


DE POETIS 


P. claims that the practice of prefacing 
a commentary with a biography is not 
earlier than the Suetonian tradition. 
The critical activity of Probus is care- 
fully examined, and the conclusions are 
drawn that his main interest was in 
ancient poetry, his notes were restricted 
in scope, and any studies of contem- 
porary authors that he may have 
written were unimportant. The Life is 
pronounced Suetonian, though with 
interpolations and remodelling. 

The third of these supposed Lives by 
Probus—the well-known Life of Virgil 
—is discussed along with the Life by 
Donatus in the fourth chapter, which 
occupies about half the length of the 
book, and is the most interesting part 
of it. The shorter Life is denied any 
nucleus of authoritative tradition differ- 
ent from that of Suetonius and Donatus, 
the variations being due to errors and 
misunderstandings, and is eventually 
dismissed as a medieval composition. 
Arguing against the view that Donatus’ 
Life comes in its entirety from Sue- 
tonius, P. shows that even some of the 
holders of it admit interpolation by 
Donatus. A dozen passages are ex- 
amined where such interpolation leads 
either to the combination of contra- 
dictory statements or to the incorpora- 
tion of errors. These include the refer- 
ences to the editing of the Aeneid by 
Varius, the method of its composition, 
and the list of Virgil’s works. P. appears 
here to argue his case afresh without 
reference to previous explorers in the 
same sphere. He does not for instance 
cite the summary of R. M. Geer’s 
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thesis published in Harvard Studies, 
XXXVii (1926), though some of the inter- 
polations are found in both lists. The 
synchronism of Virgil’s assumption of 
the toga virilis and Lucretius’ death is 
fully discussed with its bearing on the 
date of the latter. 

In a short final chapter the Life of 
Tibullus is proved to be a medieval 
compilation. 

The method of approach makes a 
certain formlessness inevitable, and it is 
not always easy to keep the connexion 
of the argument in view. There are 
many lengthy footnotes to divert the 


LATIN 


Henry A. SANDERS: Latin Papyri in the 
University of Michigan Collection. 
(Michigan Papyri, Vol. VII.) Pp. 
xiv+126; 18 plates. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1947. Cloth, 
$5. 

THE energetic papyrologists of the Uni- 

versity of Michigan have added to their 

already brilliant laurels the unique dis- 
tinction of producing a volume devoted 
solely to Latin papyri. It contains thirty- 
five texts (of which some are republica- 
tions, always with improvements) and 
two corrections of textsin P. Mich. iii. It 
is the work of Professor H. A. Sanders, 
who needs no introduction to students 

of Latin cursive, and Professor J. E. 

Dunlap, whose contribution of two 

texts includes no. 429, a new column 

of the grammatical treatise first known 
from P. Lond. Lit. 184 (the attribution 
to Q. Remmius Palaemon is con- 
vincingly contested by Dunlap). Most 
of the items are documents, with 
military interest predominating. Special 
attention should be called to an un- 
expected novelty in no. 433, a certificate 
of the assumption of the toga pura, and 

Sanders’s notes; 434, a republished 

marriage contract with a large number 

of latinized Greek words; 436, a re- 
published birth certificate; 441, a new 

military diploma from Egypt; 442, a 

republication of the document pub- 

lished by its present editor in Proc. 

Amer. Philos. Soc. \xxxi (1939), 581 ff., 


unwary. (One, which occupies almost 
eight complete pages, might more 
suitably have formed an appendix.) 
Among the arguments the least con- 
vincing are those drawn from matters 
of form such as comparisons of the 
length of the Lives, the items included, 
and the phraseology, but P. has the 
excuse that Rostagni preceded him in 
this. For the most part the case is well 
and truly reasoned with great verve, 
and the accusations made are far from 
baseless. 
W. K. SMITH. 
University of Edinburgh. 


PAPYRI 


and challenged by R. O. Fink in 
T.A.P.A. 1xxii (1942), 109 ff. 

But if Latin texts on papyrus are 
rare in relation to Greek, their elucida- 
tion and presentation is correspondingly 
more difficult: Latin cursive writing is 
itself notoriously hard to read, and 
parallels for restoration are often lack- 
ing. Sanders writes that he ‘has 
worked on these rather illegible frag- 
ments at intervals for over twenty 
years’. To publish in such circum- 
stances is to invite the co-operation of 
scholars rather than to challenge them ; 
and an apparatus is presented by the 
liberal inclusion of eighteen handsome 
plates covering almost all the texts. 
In the hope of adding to knowledge 
the following notes are offered: 

432: tablet of which a vertical strip 
of writing about an inch wide survives. 
It clearly contains a declaration of a 
guaranteed copy of an imperial pro- 
nouncement, and equally clearly the 
latter is quoted and concerned veterans 
of Leg. XXII Deiotariana. Sanders 
seeks to show that the pronouncement 
was an imperial edict granting an 
honourable discharge to legionary sol- 
diers, and calls the text a ‘witnessed 
copy’ of such an honourable discharge. 
The correct reading of ll. 16-18 given 
below supersedes his conclusions and 
is evidence for a fact that will be of 
considerable interest to Roman _his- 
torians, that at some date apparently 
late in the first century A.D. some at any 
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rate of the veterans of Leg. XXII 
Deiot. (civil war recruits?) were on dis- 
charge granted civitas Romana and 
conubium in terms closely resembling 
the grants made to auxiliary soldiers. 
I read as follows: 1. 16, infra sc[ (for 
supposed im Erass[; the new reading 
casts suspicion on no. 434, 1. 5); 1. 17, 
civitat[; 1. 18, bium cum[. This is so 
like the phraseology of diplomata that 
a rough restoration (the length of line 
is unknown) may be made to run: 
12-13 eo]|rum qu{i militaverunt in legione XXII 

Deiot. qu[ae est in Aegypto et sunt 
15  dimissi [honesta missione quorum nomina 

infra sc[ripta sunt 

civitattem Romanam dedit et conu- 

bium cum [uxoribus quas tunc habuis- 

sent n[ 


The date of the text must remain un- 
certain, for it is hard to believe that 
in a dating by Domitian as consul after 
A.D. 84 Germanico and the number of 


the consulship would be omitted from 
the title. It would certainly be in- 
cluded in the formula of the edict. In 
1. 4 read Sex. f. Ga[l(eria tribu) for the 
editor’s improbable Sex. Figal[. 

433: professus est postulated in the 
restoration of 1. 7 was perhaps entirely 
omitted since this is a quotation from 
an official register. Cf. F. Schulz, 
J.R.S. xxxiii (1943), 55- 

439. 11: for ]co aporia mei read 
]. . atoriam (procuratoriam?) et curam. 

443. 1: coepens is not to be added to 
the lexica. The reading is simply 
coeperun{t] (cf. un at beginning of the 
line and the 7 of ordine in 1. 5). 

Postscriptum: The readings of No. 
432 here suggested have been com- 
municated to Professor Sanders and 
confirmed by him as the reading of 
the original. 

E. G, TURNER. 


University College, London. 


GREEK MARINERS 


W. W. HyvDE: Ancient Greek Mariners. 
Pp. xi+360; 5 maps. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Cloth, 21s. net. 


THE author ‘will present the salient 
features of the ancient story of the sea 
with sidelights from history, both 
ancient and modern, to stimulate anew 
interest in this relatively neglected 
branch of ancient culture’. He in- 
cludes, quite excusably, various non- 
Greek mariners before and during 
Greek times, and a chapter, one of the 
best, on the mystery of the Nile, the 
exploration of which was only partly 
due to mariners. About the Argonauts 
he should not (with Hennig) accept 
Strabo’s silly rationalization connecting 
the Fleece with the alleged use of 
sheepskins to catch gold in Caucasian 
rivers (p. 64). For Odysseus’ adven- 
tures he discusses ancient and modern 
localizations, and sensibly concludes 
that all places west of the Lotus-eaters 
are vague and probably fanciful, p. 77. 
Bérard’s thesis is untenable, p. 33, but 
cf. p. 72, and by Atlas both Homer and 
Hesiod ‘appear to have meant the 
Peak of Teneriffe . . . vaguely known 


to the Greeks from Phoenician rumours’, 
p. 117. From the title one would 
expect rather more about the ships 
themselves and the handicaps of naviga- 
tion (pp. 313-20). It is accepted that 
Necho’s Phoenicians sailed round Africa, 
despite an interesting admission that 
the sun’s appearance in the north 
might easily have been deduced rather 
than observed (p. 237). The treatment 
of voyages like those of Hanno (pp. 141- 
7) and Pytheas (pp. 124-34), and the Perz- 
plus of the Erythraean Sea (pp. 208-25) 
may be thought adequate for the pur- 
pose, with some useful notes and refer- 
ences which should whet curiosity, but 
the scholar who knows the sources and 
the special literature will often find less 
than he would like. 

It is important in this subject to 
know and set down exactly what the 
sources say, without misleading inser- 
tions (H. is sometimes misled by those 
of others before him). A story cited 
from Nepos by Mela and Pliny says 
that some Indians were driven by 
storms to Germany—yes, past the 
(imaginary) Caspian ‘gulf’: why not 
mention this, and why add that ‘the 
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belief in Pliny’s day was that they had 
crossed the Atlantic from India’ (p. 
162)? A writer named by Pliny (ii. 169) 
had met a man who had sailed from 
Spain to ‘Ethiopia’; this means prob- 
ably no more than West Africa, but 
H. adds ‘evidently round Africa’ and 
talks wildly of rumours that Spanish 
traders were trying to reach Somaliland 
and so evade Egyptian restrictions on 
the use of the Nile Canal and the Red 
Sea (p. 245). It is at least doubtful 
whether Polybius sailed to the Senegal 
(p. 148, cf. p. 237, where he seems to 
reach only Cape Nun). H. uses for the 
Seres a supposed fragment of Ctesias 
and some matter in Onesicritus ap. 
Strab. 701-2 which really applies to a 
people on the lower Indus (p. 224). A 
Chinese envoy of A.D. 97 did not reach 
Syria (p. 231). The Irish in Mela iii. 53 
are not ‘famed only for their piety’ 
(p. 135). Among various mistakes of 
fact, Charax was not the birthplace of 
and Dionysius Periegetes (p. 185), and 
the skipper Diogenes should be A.D., 
not B.C. (p. 284). 

Some attempt is made to trace the 
development of geographical theory, 
but the sketch of pp. 6-19 (with the 
epilogue on geography after Ptolemy, 
PP. 297-305) is far too brief, and here 


ALEXANDER 


A. R. Burn: Alexander and the Hellen- 
istic Empire. Pp. xiv+298; frontis- 
piece. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1947. Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE series in which this little book ap- 
pears has the intention of opening up 
a significant historical theme by way of 
a biography of a great man; and no 
period of history is so fully centred in 
its ‘hero’ as the Age of Alexander. But 
it is doubtful whether the Hellenistic 
Empire—or empires—has the same 
focal advantage. Great as the achieve- 
ments of Alexander were, they closed 
a period without more than adumbrat- 
ing its successor. Other kings set his 
portrait on their coins, but not for long ; 
they adopted as much of his acts as 
they could understand and interpret 
administratively ; but Alexander’s true 


and elsewhere there are some serious 
mis-statements. Aristotle gives 400,000 
stades for the circumference of the 
globe, not of the inhabited world 
(p. 10). The inhabited world of Erato- 
sthenes from Spain east to India covered 
not ‘nearly two-thirds’ of the northern 
hemisphere but little over one-third 
(p. 159, aS against p. 310, where the 
detailed figures are correctly given). 
Ptolemy made the Old World about 
50° less long than did Marinus, but how 
could this reduction encourage Colum- 
bus, as is implied on p. 312? How does 
the idea of a Terra Australis or alter 
orbis derive from the Pythagorean 
notion of a counter-earth, which was a 
globe apart from ours (p. 306)? The only 
examples of ancient mapping given are 
the world of Eratosthenes and the east- 

ern part of Ptolemy’s (after Kiepert). 
In spite of such shortcomings it 
should be stressed that this is an attrac- 
tive book, with plenty of good matter, 
and it will no doubt do much to rouse 
the interest of students both of the 
classics and of geography. It is very 
nicely produced, though there are 
some outbreaks of misprints, as with 

several of Hanno’s names on p. 142. 

J. O. THomson. 

University of Birmingham. 


THE GREAT 


successors were the Romans, however 
unconsciously. Mr. Burn’s subject there- 
fore falls into two halves, and he has not 
resisted the temptation to deal so fully 
with Alexander himself, that the Hellen- 
istic Empire is left with only thirty 
pages against six times that number. 

In outline, Alexander’s story is so 
clear that it can be told shortly and 
graphically, as Mr. Burn has told it 
here, without digressing into contro- 
versies, and with many happy phrases 
and modern war-terms. Should not the 
originality of the catapult-manceuvre on 
p. 69 be emphasized, however? It was 
the first time that ‘guns’ had supported 
infantry, instead of infantry escorting 
siege-train. 

The course of events after Alexander’s 
death is presented as an almost con- 
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tinuous relapse, the Ptolemaic, Seleucid, 
and Bactrian dynasties alone displaying 
diverse vigour, and Bactria soon being 
replaced by Parthia. Neither his or- 
ganization nor his personality left a 
permanent impression. Mr. Burn fills 
his last chapter with guesses as to what 
might have been ; and defends his deci- 
sion on Thucydides’ ground that his- 
tory may be a guide to the future, ‘in 
accordance with the workings of human 
nature’ and accurate knowledge of the 
facts. Alexander, says Mr. Burn, might 
in a time of peace have been a politician, 
a capitalist, an athlete, a saint. At 
thirty-two he was a brilliant soldier, 


THE ATTALIDS 


Esther V. Hansen: The Attalids of 
Pergamon. (Cornell Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, vol. xxix.) Pp. xxxvi+ 
464; 1 sketch map. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Cloth, 
$4.50. 

THE importance of Pergamon in the 
history of the Hellenistic World can 
hardly be exaggerated. The Attalids 
were heroic in neither their origins nor 
their achievements; but they were 
typical epigont, extremely competent, 
politically acute, self-sacrificing, loyal, 
and single-minded, and what they did 
was truly remarkable. Their services to 
Hellas in reducing the Galatians were 
comparable to those of the Antigonids 
in northern Greece, but in addition 
they raised Pergamon to a cultural 
lével which Pella never attained, even 
under Antigonus Gonatas, and made 
it all but a second Alexandria. 

Since Carl Humann first began ex- 
cavating at Pergamon in 1878 a tre- 
mendous amount has been uncovered, 
and Professor Hansen’s book rests first 
and foremost on the monumental 
Altertiimer von Pergamon (1885-1937) 
and on the periodic reports of the Ger- 
man excavations. Her bibliography, 
arranged according to chapters, and 
extending to eighteen pages, is, how- 
ever, an indication of the intensive 
study she has given to virtually every- 
thing that has been written about 
Pergamon and of .the thoroughness 


and had made political decisions of the 
first magnitude. Limiting conditions 
were that there were not enough Mace- 
donians and Greeks to carry out even 
his known designs; that Greek city 
loyalties were not dead, especially in 
the West ; that much of Persian theory 
and practice lasted long ; that Rome had 
already another ‘secret of empire’. 
More ‘worlds to conquer’ might tempt 
a conqueror; but there was enough in 
this world to employ a king of kings. 
These are fascinating speculations which 
must be read back into Mr. Burn’s nar- 
rative of what Alexander did. 
J. L. MyReEs. 


OF PERGAMON 


with which her book has been compiled. 
The title is perhaps misleading, for this 
is not simply the study of a dynasty; 
it is an attempt to present within the 
compass of a single volume a full-sized 
picture of an important Hellenistic 
city. The first third of the book is a 
straightforward military and political 
history of the Attalids, preceded by a 
short description of the geographical 
setting of Pergamon and the meagre 
record of its fortunes before c. 300 B.C. 
Then comes a series of chapters in 
which Professor Hansen discusses the 
political organization of the kingdom, 
the building activity of the Attalids, 
Pergamene art including sculpture, 
painting, mosaics, toreutics, engraved 
gems, pottery, and terra-cottas, the 
Attalid patronage of education and 
learning, and finally the cults of both 
the gods and the royal house and, in an 
appendix, the Pergamene coin types. 
A second appendix seeks to defend the 
orthodox belief that Attalus III was 
the son of Eumenes, not of Attalus II, 
as Képp thought; the authoress is, I 
believe, right, but she gives a curious 
impression of hesitancy. 

The historical chapters are solid, 
cautious, reliable, and rather dull. 
Battles are recorded, dates established, 
genealogies cleared up. But after forty 
pages in which the reign of Attalus I is 
meticulously described, one arrives at 
no clear picture of the living man. 
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‘Nobis non modo satis esse video quod 
factum esset, id pronuntiare, sed etiam, 
quo consilio quaque ratione gesta 
essent demonstrare.’ So Sempronius 
Asellio, correctly. But Professor Han- 
sen writes learned and well-documented 
annales. Actual mistakes are uncom- 
mon. The wife of Prusias II was called 
Apama, not Apamea (pp. 49 and 102) ; 
and, more important, the tactics of the 
battle of Chios have not been properly 
understood, for despite Holleaux’s mas- 
terly analysis (to which she refers) 
Professor Hansen has been misled by 
Hultsch’s edition of Polybius, and 
having missed the lacuna at xvi. 2. 9 
she has confused Philip’s aphrakta 
(number omitted) with his 150 lemboi 
and pristeis (p. 53). 

The account of the organization of 
the kingdom deals with Pergamon, 
Aegina, the free and subject cities, the 
rural areas with their villages and 
temple-settlements, and finally the 
royal land. On the debated question 
of xwpa and xupa Baotkuny the author- 
ess follows Frank and Broughton 
against Rostovtzeff. She assumes (p. 
173) the existence of Pergamene as dis- 
tinct from royal ywpa under the kings ; 
and she believes that after 133 all except 
the private estates of the kings became 
ager stipendiarius (not ager publicus) 
and that consequently the Aaoi became 
possessores liable to decuma and no 
longer ascripti vicis. Rostovtzeff is 
rejected also on the question of the 
tomo. Which figure in the Pergamene 
ephebic lists; these, Professor Hansen 
suggests, are not territorial subdivisions 
of- Pergamene land, like the subdivi- 
sions of Egyptian nomoz, but simply a 
comprehensive term to cover the 
provenance of all who were ‘neither 
Pergamenes nor natives of some “‘incor- 
porated” town’ (pp. 171-2). There are 
some interesting pages on the sources 
of Attalid wealth and on the army, in 


which the native Pergamene force is 
shown to have been more considerable 
than many scholars have believed ; and 
Professor Hansen confirms Rostov- 
tzeff’s view that the ephebes and eoi 
received some military training. 

The remaining chapters of the book 
will be invaluable for reference, but 
they do not make for easy reading. 
Profitable discussion of works and 
schools of art requires illustrations, just 
as military history requires maps: 
Professor Hansen (probably for easily 
understandable reasons) gives us one 
sketch-map and no pictures. Moreover, 
drastic pruning would here have been 
all to the good. It is not, for instance, 
essential to a study of Pergamene 
scholarship to reproduce in full the 
contents-page of Apollonius’ Conic Sec- 
tions, nor to devote two pages to a 
discussion of the problem of the use of 
Nicander of Colophon in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses. Amid this superfluity of 
detail we lose the main thread, and no 
picture emerges of the Attalid court and 
the Pergamene literary circle as a whole. 

This is a pity. For Professor Hansen 
had here the opportunity to do for 
Pergamon what Tarn’s Antigonos Gona- 
tas did so brilliantly for Gonatas’ circle 
in Pella. Pergamon was the creation 
of the Attalids. Its two great historical 
achievements, the taming of the Gala- 
tians and the development of a political 
system which combined royal bureau- 
cracy with democratic forms (Professor 
Hansen recalls the passage in which 
Mahaffy compared the Pergamene con- 
stitution with that of the Augustan 
Principate), are both the work of the 
dynasty and of the individual Perga- 
mene kings. One cannot help regretting, 
therefore, that their personalities do 
not come out a little more sharply in 
this otherwise admirable book. 

F. W. WALBANK. 


University of Liverpool. 


PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE 


Etienne Lapatus: Le fronton sculpté en 
Gréce des origines a la fin du IV 
siécle. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Fran- 
¢aises d’Athénes et de Rome, Fasci- 


cule 165.) Pp. 488; 23 plates, 38 figs. 

Paris: de Boccard, 1947. Paper. 
IMMENSE labour has gone into compiling 
the material for this Etude sur les 
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origines, l’évolution, la technique et les 
themes du décor tympanal. Unfortu- 
nately the writing is confused and the 
thinking does not seem to have been 
clear ; had it been so, would it not have 
been expressed more briefly? There are 
well over 150,000 words of continuous 
text, the bulk of them being devoted to 
an exhaustive investigation of the com- 
position of individual pediments with 
a view to showing their chronological 
development. While this assemblage 
of information about them will be 
extremely useful for reference (and the 
accompanying illustrations are admir- 
able for their purpose and excellently 
reproduced), I cannot see that there 
was need for such thorough examina- 
tion and discussion. The principles of 
pedimental composition are dictated 
by the triangular frame of the gable and 
by its place on the building, and there- 
fore were easily defined, few, and im- 
mutable ; no sensitive artist could have 
failed to realize the requirements, and 
the measure of success his design 
achieved must have depended more on 
his ability than on his date. As for the 
subjects represented in pedimental 
sculpture, they were doubtless chosen 
for various reasons, more or less cogent, 
but the solemn attempts to find mysti- 
cal significance in the execution appear 
incompatible with the generality of 
artists. 


The most satisfactory section is the 
short and crowded study of the evolu- 
tion of the pediment itself, though the 
phrasing makes no concessions to 
ignorance on the part of the reader and 
the argument is hard to follow. In the 
absence of a summary by the author 
I proffer one, at some risk of mis- 
interpreting his views in conformity 
with my own, but I think they tally. 
In the earliest temples a lean-to porch 
was set against only the lowest part of 
the building but later the porch was 
carried up to the full height and the 
gable advanced to stand above the 
porch. A gable, however, does not 
require to be delimited below by a 
horizontal cornice, such as was supplied 
on the longer sides of the building at 
the eaves. The continuation of the 
cornice across the shorter sides, where 
it supported the beams of the porch 
ceiling (at least in Etruscan temples), 
may be attributed to the wish to secure 
uniformity of design all round the 
building, and for the sake of further 
embellishment the back of the gable 
was blocked and sculpture was set in 
the pediment thus formed. An obscure 
passage in Pindar (Ol. xiii. 20) probably 
means that the pediment was a Corin- 
thian innovation, and such archaeo- 
logical evidence as exists makes that 
plausible. A. W. LAWRENCE. 

Jesus College, Cambridge. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS 


John S. CREAGHAN and A. E. RAUvuBI- 
TSCHEK: Early Christian Epitaphs 
from Athens. Pp. v+54; 10 plates. 
Woodstock, Maryland: Theological 
Studies, 1947. Cloth and boards, $2.50. 


THE two editors were assigned the task 
of preparing thirty-four Christian epi- 
taphs found in the Agora excavations 
for Hesperia, and this workmanlike 
monograph, well worth separate publi- 
cation—for every epigraphist will find 
it indispensable—is the result. The 
opportunity has been taken, in a 
masterly introduction, to bring up to 
date the record of past work on the 
meagre and jejune epitaphial records 
of the early Christians of Athens, most 


of them from the fifth century, and to 
discuss all the relevant topics in the 
light of old and new evidence. In 
addition to the new texts the editors 
reprint and annotate twenty-three pub- 
lished inscriptions, sometimes to im- 
prove their text, sometimes for the 
light they throw on the new inscriptions 
or on the topics discussed in the Intro- 
duction. These humble documents— 
mostly the ‘ xouunryprov + genitive’ type 
of tombstone—are illustrated on ten 
plates with a sumptuous abandon that 
warms the heart of a ornAoxdmas. There 
is room here only for a few remarks. 
P. 7: the Athenian Christians of the 
fifth century, while in the ‘nudité 
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redoutable du dernier jour’ (Le Blant) 
they suppressed all details of family 
and civic ties, were apt to mention 
their trade or profession on their grave- 
stone. The same double tendency may 
be observed in contemporary Cilicia ; 
it was due on the one hand to the 
influence of texts like Matthew xix. 29, 
and on the other hand to injunctions 
like that in 2 Thess. iii. 1o and the 
example of Peter and Paul. I am glad 
to see that the editors reject Bees’s 
attempt to prove that Kowunrypiov, in 
the sense of a single grave, was used by 


pagans, and can assure them that the 
second at least of Bees’s two examples 
of pagan use (revised by me in 1926) is 
certainly Christian. P. 15: for the cross 
with flanking vine-leaves filling the 
width of the stone cf. M.A.M.A. i, 
no. 213: cf. no. 362. To one statement 
only in the Introduction (p. 6 f.), that 
the close association of married couples 
on epitaphs is ‘distinctly Christian ’— 
if I understand the editors aright—I 
would demur. 
W. M. CALDER. 
University of Edinburgh. 


ETRUSCAN VASE-PAINTING 


J.D. BEAZLEY : Etruscan Vase-Painting. 
Pp. xvi+351; 40 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1947. Cloth, £4. 4s. 


THE earlier excellent series of mono- 
graphs on Greek vase-painting edited 
by Beazley and Jacobsthal suffered 
various vicissitudes before the remain- 
ing stocks were destroyed by bombing. 
A new series rising phoenix-like in 
Oxford is inaugurated by Etruscan 
Vase-Painting. As Professor Beazley 
says, ‘the world owes the Etruscans an 
immense debt for admiring, treasuring, 
and causing to be preserved so many 
masterpieces of Greek art. . . . Clay 
vases were not their forte: but even 
these may help towards the under- 
standing of a people which had some 
touch of greatness.” The present work 
dates and attributes some 2,500 vases 
and the author hopes that its publica- 
tion will bring to light many more 
which may be lurking unrecognized in 
museums. The first chapter is a lecture 
on Etruscan :vase-painting as a whole, 
given to the Classical Association at 
St. Albans in 1944 ; there follow chapters 
on black-figure, red-figure of various 
kinds at various stages, vases with 
patterns or floral work only, plastic 
vases, vases with decoration in super- 
posed colour, black vases, vases with 
yellow slip, silvered vases, and late 
relief vases. ‘i 

The introductory lecture is a guide 
to the later chapters, to which copious 
references are given ; Professor Beazley 
has many interesting things to say 


about the qualities of Etruscan art at 
various times: in the late fifth century 
he sees sometimes ‘a perceptible tang 
of genuine popular art’, ‘seriousness or 
majesty’ in pictures of gods in the 
early fourth century, ‘a heroic strain 
in the Etruscan character’, which can 
be set against the crude and brutal 
strains so often emphasized. The 
demons which appear in some fabrics 
in the later fourth century need not be 
interpreted as symptomatic of a new 
pessimism in Etruscan religion ; ‘there 
is nothing that need unduly frighten 
“‘good people”’, people of standing and 
family and anything else that the 
Etruscans may have included in the 
term’. Volterran kraters in the early 
third century are decorated with realis- 
tic human heads. 

Professor Beazley does not deal in 
detail with Etruscan imitations of 
Greek vases before the middle of the 
sixth century, but gives a bibliography. 
Black-figure had already been studied 
by Dr. Tobias Dohrn (1937) and inde- 
pendently by Professor Beazley in 
Raccolta Guglielmi; the present treat- 
ment is a reconsideration with a large 
number of additions and a discussion 
of late Etruscan black-figure. Etruscan 
red-figure, to which the main body of the 
book is devoted, begins with a cup in 
the Musée Rodin decorated on the out- 
side with satyrs and floral ornament 
copied from the well-known Sphinx cup 
by a follower of Duris (ARV. 2096, no. 
12). I am chiefly concerned here to call 
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attention to certain discussions of more 
general interest to scholars. A calyx- 
krater in Parma (p. 37, Sommavilla 
painter, founded on an Attic original of 
about 420 B.C.) is traced back to an 
Attic satyr-play, in which possibly the 
sun was eclipsed (the vase is listed as 
no. 172 in Brommer, Satyrspiele). Leda 
and the egg appear on a stamnos in 
Palermo of soon after 425 B.C. (p. 39): 
Attic and other representations are 
listed and interpreted (add to biblio- 
graphy, Picard in R.A. xxiii. 133); an 
earlier stage of the story, the delivery 
of the egg, is dealt with under Clusium 
(p. 115). Two vases by the Settecamini 
painter are worth noting (p. 52 f.): one 
has (a) Herakles strangling the snakes 
(cf. also p. 94), (6) ransoming of Hector ; 
both scenes have windows in the back- 
ground showing Zeus and Hera on (a) 
and Achilles’ groom and horses on (0), 
which may be compared respectively 
with the Paestan Madness of Herakies 
(c. 350 B.C.) and the Apulian Pelops and 
Oenomaus (375-350 B.C.), figured in 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge’s Theatre of 
Dionysus, figs. 23, 84. The other, 
according to Beazley, gives the earliest 
reference (before the middle of the 
fourth century) to the story that the 
hyacinth sprang from the blood of 
Ajax. A stamnos in Boston (p. 58) 
‘goes back to the same famous picture 
as the drawing on the Ficoroni cista’ ; 
other representations of Polydeukes 
and Amykos are listed (cf. also p. 79). 
Marsyas about to play the lyre appears 
on an early fourth-century Faliscan 
kalyx-krater (p. 73), and other repre- 


sentations are discussed : Achilles sacri- 
ficing the Trojan prisoners is another 
rare subject which occurs on two 
Etruscan vases (p. 88). A good case is 
made for interpreting certain figures 
on a Faliscan stamnos of the early 
fourth century as Gauls (98f.). A 
drunk Dionysus supported by a satyr 
(familiar subject of Hellenistic sculp- 
ture) appears on a Faliscan cup: fifth- 
century Attic parallels for the subject 
are quoted (add now to the biblio- 
graphy, Immerwahr, T.A.P.A. lxxvii. 
251). 

It is not possible in a review to give 
a just impression of this work. Pro- 
fessor Beazley has mapped out a large 
new country and put the map at the 
disposal of future prospectors. Un- 
doubtedly more Etruscan vases will 
now be recognized, but there are all 
sorts of other questions which can 
now be profitably asked. To have 
another great Italian vase-fabric classi- 
fied should help the classification of 
other Italian fabrics which are not yet 
clear, especially Apulian, Lucanian, and 
Gnathian. The subjects of these vases 
are often interesting, as has been noted, 
and generally we must assume a Greek 
original not too far back; here then is 
new knowledge about Greek painting 
and sometimes about Greek literature. 
Finally, we can add the vases to the 
mirrors, bronzes, frescoes, etc., as a 
new and well-dated source of informa- 
tion about the taste and ideas of the 
Etruscans themselves. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 


University College, London. 


HERMES 


Norman O. Brown: Hermes the Thief. 
The Evolution of a Myth. Pp. vi+ 
164; 1 plate. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1947. Cloth, $3. 


THIS is an odd little book, and difficult 
to review fairly because it is such a 
mixture of good and irritatingly bad. 
The author has some very just ideas 
concerning Greek mythology. His main 
thesis is that the nature of the myths, 
and in particular the mythology of 
Hermes, changed with changes in the 


social condition of the people. To this 
unexceptionable general principle he 
adds many shrewd remarks on details, 
as on p. 5, where he rightly analyses the 
distinction, for early times especially, 
between respectable robbery and theft 
with its connotation of both deceit and 
magic ; p. 35, where he sees that Hermes’ 
phallos is more than a simple symbol of 
fertility; pp. 93-5, where he attacks 
both those who try to systematize my- 
thology to the extent of taking away its 
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‘dynamic contradictions’ and some 
simple souls who apparently find the 
Hermes of the ‘ Homeric’ hymn still the 
country-side god he was to begin with; 
p. 138, where he rightly distinguishes a 
figure of mdrchen from characters be- 
longing to myth. But when he comes 
to the two propositions which occupy 
most of the book, he reasons most un- 
convincingly and commits not a few 
actual blunders. The propositions are, 
that the Hymn to Hermes represents an 
invasion by Hermes, as god of the lower, 
trading class, of the domain of the more 
aristocratic Apollo, and that it was com- 
posed in and for the circle of Hipparchos 
son of Peisistratos. I fail to find any- 
thing like a cogent argument for either 
of these in the book. The long analysis 
of the hymn seems to me continually to 
miss its humour and treat as rather dull 
propaganda what was meant for highly 
sophisticated fun. The theory regard- 
ing the date and place of composition is 
based largely on the extremely puzzling 
passage (101 ff.) about the sacrifice by 
Hermes of some of the stolen cattle by 
the Alpheios. In this the author sees an 
allusion, not to any Olympic rite, but 
to the cult of the Twelve Gods at 
Athens, which leaves unexplained why, 
if that is so, Athens is never mentioned. 


With many minor points, for instance 
the author’s agreement with those who 
think verses 513-80 a later addition, I 
am far from satisfied, and still less with 
many interpretations of texts, in and 
out of the hymn. I give one example. 
On p. 98 the author assures us that 
“whenever Hermes is represented as the 
symbol of the acquisitive way of life, he 
is inevitably a derogatory figure’. As 
an instance of this, he quotes Ar. Plut. 
1151 and Lysias xxxi. 6. Aristophanes, 
according to Professor Brown, ‘puts 
into Hermes’ mouth the cynical epigram 
that a man’s country is wherever he can 
do business’ and Lysias repudiates this 
idea. But the plain fact is that both 
passages allude to the nameless, perhaps 
Euripidean, saying 7@ yap xad@s mpdo- 
sovtt Tac yh matpis (adesp. 318 Nauck?) 
in which there is not a word about 
‘doing business’, that idea being simply 
imported by the author. I might adda 
long list of ill-considered or misunder- 
stood details, sometimes affecting fairly 
important parts of the argument. In 
general, the work stands in need of 
much revision if its main propositions 
are to win the attention which they 
perhaps deserve. 
H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 


PRIMITIVE ROMAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


H, WAGENVooRT: Roman Dynamism. 
Studies in ancient Roman thought, 
language and custom. Pp. xi+214. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. Cloth, 15s. 
net. 


THIs is an interesting and important 
book with a queer title. The bulk of it 
was published in Dutch in 1941 under 
the title Imperium. Studien over het 
‘mana’—begrip in zede en taal der Ro- 
meinen. The author has revised and 
enlarged it for the present English ver- 
sion. The translation is obviously con- 
scientious, but not always satisfactory ; 
there are odd uses of English words, e.g. 
‘exposed’ for ‘expounded’ (p. 196, 1. 4), 
and involved sentences of which the 
meaning is not clear. 

Two features of Dr. Wagenvoort’s 
work are outstanding, firstly his learn- 


ing and his close acquaintance not only 
with ancient sources, but with an ex- 
tensive range of modern writings; and 
secondly the frankness and modesty 
with which he refrains from making 
pronouncements on matters outside his 
special cognizance, such as comparative 
philology and ethnology. He is, for in- 
stance, always cautious in using the 
analogy of present-day rites and cus- 
toms among primitive peoples and will 
not commit himself, though he ob- 
viously inclines to it, to the assertion 
that a ‘dynamistic’ stage preceded the 
animistic. 

‘Dynamism’, in W.’s sense, is the 
element in primitive religious thought 
which depends on the belief in a super- 
natural power possessed by persons or 
things, which can influence others for 
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good or for ill. This power is in fact, as 
is clear from the subtitle of the Dutch 
edition, the mana of the Polynesians, 
which has become familiar to all stu- 
dents of anthropology. Survivals of 
this notion have frequently been recog- 
nized in Roman religion, but W. has 
added many more and has extended the 
idea to the spheres of political and social 
custom. If some of his experiments 
appear rash, he has at least raised ques- 
tions which cannot be put aside. 

Here it must suffice to indicate the 
general outline of the book and touch 
on a few salient features. The primary 
means of the transmission of ‘power’ 
is through touch, and W. makes the 
frame of his picture the two chapters (I) 
on Contactus, which he conventionally 
uses for touch with beneficent effects, 
and (V) on Contagio, touch with harmful 
effects. The chapter on contactus starts 
with the consideration of augere and its 
derivatives used in the sense of com- 
municating ‘power’. Here he aptly 
quotes postes tenet of the pontifex con- 
secrating a temple, but wrongly arasque 
tenebat (Aen. vi. 124, cf. iv. 219), where it 
is not a matter of communicating power 
to the altar, but of receiving power 
from it in support of a prayer; the 
reference is repeated in its proper con- 
text on p. 45. Passing to the communi- 
cation of power by the soil, W. instances 
the verbenae of the fetials, which were 
plucked with a piece of soil attached to 
them, and makes the interesting sug- 
gestion on the vexed phrase about Dido 
in Aen. iv. 518 unum exuta pedem vinclis 
that the purpose was to keep the per- 
former of magic rites in touch with the 
mana of the earth. Under the head of 
‘Man as the source of strength’ various 
forms of consecration are noted and a 
not very lucid explanation given of the 
devotio capitis. 

Under contagio W. deals with many 
forms of the exclusion of possibly 
polluting influences, slaves, women, 
vincti, etc., and classifies various kinds 
of contagio as inquinans, enervans and 
usurpans, ‘overwhelming,’ with well- 
selected examples of each. In my view 
he rightly holds that Janus geminus is 
to be connected with the zugum and the 
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tigillum sororium and that the passing 
of the outgoing army through the 
double gateway was intended to com- 
municate mana for their warfare, but it 
can hardly be that when they passed 
through it on their return, this mana 
was ‘taken away’; rather the passing 
through Janus, like the passing under 
the tigillum sororium, was a piaculum 
for the shedding of blood. 

Within this framework W. records 
many instances where he detects the 
original conception of mana in the reli- 
gious, social, and political life of Rome. 
His most successful experiment is with 
the word numen. This must now be 
moved backward from its association 
with the animistic ‘spirits’ )(det to the 
‘dynamistic’ sense of mana. W. notes 
its use in connexion with the Senate and 
the populus Romanus, in such phrases 
as Lucretius’ mumen mentis momenque 
(iii. 144), and its implication in the cere- 
mony of the hastae Martis and the 
legend of the Lacus Vadimonius and its 
floating islands. He rejects the accepted 
derivation from uo and refers it to an 
Indo-Germanic root *neu- = ‘to move’. 
Here we meet the difficulty which be- 
sets much of W.’s etymology. Numen 
should strictly mean ‘motion’, but he 
derives from this the idea of ‘power of 
moving’ and includes the senses of 
both ‘self-moving’ and ‘moving other 
things’. This active sense is required 
and it is a long step to reach it. With 
numen W. connects nouensiles, rejecting 
both previous derivations from nouem 
and mouus and the spelling nouensides ; 
he refers it to the same root *neu-, com- 
paring the termination with that of 
utensilis. Only the meaning ‘movable’ 
can thus be reached, but again what is 
required is an active sense. Indigetes is 
similarly derived from imd- and agere 
‘moving inwardly’, ‘with inward im- 
pulse’. The meaning then is in effect 
the same as that of nouensiles, and once 
again some. ‘hedging’ is necessary to 
get an active sense. 

A chapter (IV) on grauitas and mate- 
stas shows that in primitive thought 
things with mana, especially gods, are 
supposed to be both heavy and large. 
The evidence here, particularly in regard 
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to grauitas, is impressive. A final chap- 
ter on vis genitalis points out the con- 
nexion between human fertility and 
that of the soil, and associating genius 
closely with the gens explains it as ‘the 
begetter’, ‘the original ancestor pro- 
creating himself in the family ’—a diffi- 
cult notion, especially for primitive 
people, which does not sufficiently ac- 
count for the genius of every male or 
the worship in the household of the 
genius of the paterfamilias. 

The least convincing part of the book 
is the chapter (II) on Imperium, which 
gave the title to the original Dutch 
edition. The word is derived by W. 
from im coupled not with the root of 
parare, but with that of parére (p. 70) ; 
imperare thus means ‘to call into life’ 
and imperium is the mana of the chief. 
This is far removed from the ordinary 
uses of the word and W. is forced to lay 
his emphasis on the appellatio of the 
victorious general as imperator, which 


he takes to mean ‘he who inspires his 
troops with his mana’, and so has led 
them to victory. He is hard put to it 
to find traces of this meaning in classi- 
cal times and there can be no doubt that 
then the word was taken to mean ‘com- 
mander’; ‘Duce’, ‘Fiihrer’ would be 
the modern parallels as an appellation 
and they suggest how the word became 
the accepted title of the Princeps. 

At the outset of the book W. admits 
the risk in attempting to reconstruct 
primitive ideas, and his wish rather to 
raise problems than to provide final 
answers to them. In this he has been 
eminently successful. The mana con- 
ception is undoubtedly capable of being 
traced more widely in Roman thought 
than has hitherto been imagined, and 
W. has done the spadework of the 
pioneer extremely well; it is none the 
less valuable even if his spade has some 
times slipped. : 

CYRIL BAILEY. 


THE GREEK PEOPLE 


Max POHLENZ: Der hellenische Mensch. 
Pp. 477; 17 plates. Gdéttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1947. 
Paper. 


PROFESSOR MAX POHLENZ may be called 
the doyen of German classical scholar- 
ship. Born in 1872, he was a pupil of 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and became 
a professor at Gottingen as long ago as 
1906. He has published a series of 
works, from a dissertation of the year 
1898 De Posidonii libris wepi wabav to 
the volume now under review of the 
year 1947. Some of his works have been 
editions of classical texts (Cicero’s Tus- 
culan Disputations and Plutarch’s Mora- 
lia): others, of a more general nature, 
include his Staatsgedanke und Siaats- 
lehre der Griechen, of 1923 (the only one 
hitherto known to the reviewer), his 
two volumes on Greek Tragedy (1930), a 
work of the year 1934 on Anttkes 
Fihrertum, and another of the year 1938 
on Hippocrates and the Foundation of 
Scientific Medicine. He has covered a 
wide field ; and now, in his seventies, he 
has drawn together in a massive volume 
his reflections and conclusions on the 


nature and the achievement of the 
Greek genius. 

The volume has something of the 
character, but not the quality, of the 
Swiss scholar Jacob Burckhardt’s work 
on Die Kultur der Renaissance in 
Italien. More immediately, it suggests 
a comparison with Werner Jaeger’s 
Paideia, or with Zimmern’s Greek Com- 
monwealth, or with The Legacy of Greece 
edited by Sir Richard Livingstone. But 
while Der hellenische Mensch may be 
compared with The Legacy of Greece, it 
must also be contrasted with it. For 
one thing it is less clearly articulated, 
and less divided into definite themes. 
For another thing it is more obviously 
affected, and more strongly tinged, by 
national and contemporary feelings and 
prepossessions. 

The general plan of Professor Poh- 
lenz’s work has a certain subjectivity, 
perhaps natural in a German writer, 
but puzzling to an English reviewer. 
There are two parts of the work. The 
first is called Das Ich und das Du. 
This part begins with a first chapter on 
the Ichgefuhl; it then proceeds to five 
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further chapters on the relation of the 
Ich to the Du of fate, the deity, and the 
community ; it ends with a final chap- 
ter on individual personality (the Ego 
thus coming first and last, and enclos- 
ing the Alter in its arms). The second 
part is called Das Ich und dte Gestaltung 
des Lebens: it has the sub-title of ‘the 
three guiding stars of the True, the 
Beautiful, the Good’: it deals generally 
with Greek science, art, and ethics ; but 
it also includes chapters on the social 
and economic life of Greece. This is the 
major part of the work, and includes 
nine different chapters. It is rounded 
off by a general chapter, or epilogue, 
which deals with the passage of the 
polis into the cosmopolis, and of Hellen- 
ism into humanism. 

Professor Pohlenz cherishes a sense 
of the affinity between the Greeks and 
the Germans, and his work would ap- 
pear to be designed as a contribution to 
the future of Germany couched in the 
form of the description of an idealized 
Greek past. This is perhaps the inten- 
tion of the dedication Dem deutschen 
Menschen zur Zeit seiner tiefsten Not. 
The connexion of Greece and Germany 
recurs in the course of the work: the 
Oedipus Rex of Sophocles makes the 
writer think of ‘the heroes of the Ger- 
man Hildebrandlied’, and even the 
Antigone suggests to his mind ‘the 
German heroes’. At the end of his book, 
and almost in his last sentence, he 
writes : ‘the love of the Germans for the 
Hellenic people does not depend on 
accident or caprice, but on a natural 
affinity, and on the feeling that it is 
Hellenism which can help us to develop 
on every side and to elevate our own 
character: all peoples have felt the 
blessing which contact with Hellas 
brings—we Germans especially.’ This 
is not arrogantly written: indeed it is 
rather intended to be written in humil- 
ity. But it is, at best, doubtful whether 
the German genius has a peculiar affin- 
ity with the Greek; and in any case it 
is hardly clear that Professor Pohlenz’s 
peculiar idealization of ‘the Greek man’ 
corresponds to reality. Fiuhrertum will 
keep peeping in; and we are reminded 
that the author of Der hellenische 


Mensch is also the author of Antikes 
Fiihrertum. Pericles, we are told, ‘war 
eine Fihrernatur’: Athens was great 
“because a man stood at its head who 
filled all the community with his ideal- 
ism and lifted it to the height of his own 
spirit’. Similarly, Themistocles ‘was 
the Fiihrernatur’ who recognized and 
realized the maritime destiny of Athens ; 
and even the Stoic Panaetius becomes 
the man who ‘depicted for the Romans 
the Fiihrer-personality as the height of 
human achievement’. 

Generally Professor Pohlenz’s book 
consists of the musings and reflections 
of age on the reading of a long lifetime. 
There is something touching in this; 
but there is also something uncoordi- 
nated ; and his book goes ‘into the in- 
finite’, abandoning the Greek sense of 
measure and proportion. It is at once 
exhaustive and exhausting: there are 
long chapters with no break ; the notes, 
instead of coming at the foot of the 
page, are packed away at the end with- 
out any clear indication in the text of 
the passages to which they belong. 
Sometimes a light is shed from the long 
rolling clouds of meditation ; often they 
roll on and on, in commonplaces and 
paraphrases, without incision of phrase, 
and without giving the reader the feel- 
ing that he is learning something new. 
The author recapitulates his reading 
(perhaps using the notes of his lectures) ; 
he does not offer the blood of original 
thought to revive ‘the Greek man’ of 
the past and to give him the power of 
speaking freshly and directly, in a clear 
voice, to the men of the present. Yet 
there is a wealth of learning, and a wide 
range of interest (political, philosophi- 
cal, artistic, literary, and general) ; the 
illustrations selected (of Greek scenes, 
statues, vases, and coins) are admirable ; 
and the reader will find nearly every 
aspect and facet of the Greek genius 
mentioned in the course of the book. If 
it had been half the size; if it had been 
more clearly planned and definitely artic- 
ulated ; if it had shown more incision— 
it might have been a remarkable book. 

Errors are few and far between. 
When the author makes Pericles say 
that ‘each individual with us becomes 
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eine geschlossene Persénlichkeit’ he is 
twisting the Greek of Thucydides, which 
relates to o@pa adrapxKeés (a physical and 
definite phrase) and not to geschlossene 
Persénlichkeit (a modern and vague 
conception). He slips more than once 
on the Politics of Aristotle. In dealing 
with Book IV, c. xi, § 19 (on ‘the one 
man, of all who have hitherto been in a 
position of ascendancy, who has al- 
lowed himself to agree to the setting-up 
of a polity’), he mistranslates the text, 
and wrongly suggests that the one man 
was Solon. (It may have been Thera- 
menes: possibly it was Antipater.) 
Again, he makes Aristotle protest, in an 
Offentliche Sendschreibung, against Alex- 


ander’s policy of the assimilation of 
Greeks and Persians: Plutarch, to whom 
we owe what knowledge we have, only 
says that Aristotle ‘advised’ (cvveBov- 
Aevoe) that Alexander should deal with 
the Greeks as a ‘leader’ and with the 
barbarians as a ‘master’. Perhaps these 
are only little things. But they suggest 
that ultima lima deest. On the other 
hand, it is only fair to remember that 
under present conditions in Germany it 
is a triumph to have produced at all a 
book of these dimensions, even if it has 
some flaws of scholarship and some 
more serious imperfections. 
ERNEST BARKER. 
Cambridge. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


1. Alston Hurd CHASE and Henry 
PHILLIPS, Jr.: A New Introduction to 
Greek. Pp. 128. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1946. 
Paper, Ios. 

2. F. KINCHIN SMITH and T. W. MEL- 
LUISH: Teach Yourself Greek. Pp. 
331. London: Hodder and Stoughton 
(for the English Universities Press), 
1947. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

. K. C. MasTeRMAN: A Latin Word- 
List. Pp. 111. Melbourne: Mac- 
millan, 1945. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

4. K.D. Rosrnson and R. L. CHAMBERs: 
The Latin Way. Pp. xxviii+380 
(many drawings by Hilary M. Crosse). 
London: Christophers, 1947. Cloth, 
6s. 6d. 

5. O. N. Jones: Faciliora Reddenda. 
Pp. 96. London and Glasgow: 
Blackie, 1947. Cloth, 2s. 

6. I. Witt1amson: The Friday A fter- 
noon Latin Book. Pp. 79 (illustrated 
by drawings). London and Glasgow: 
Blackie, 1947. Cloth, 2s. 3d. 


(rx and 2) A willing student could make 
a good start in Greek with either of 
these books. His American teachers 
plunge him in at the deep end, with 
accents right from the start, the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse at the fourth 
lesson and potential sentences at the 
twenty-first. They assume that the 
learner will work hard under skilful 


Ww 


direction, and they leave him after 
thirty-four lessons with a stock of 
grammar and syntax that should be 
enough to allow him to tackle, say, the 
Apology or a book of Herodotus. 
Messrs. Kinchin Smith and Melluish 
are not writing a school-book. They 
cater for a reader who needs fuller and 
more colloquial explanations, and in 
twenty-eight chapters, ignoring ac- 
cents, they bring him to about the same 
point as the Americans. Widely though 
these two books differ in method, there 
are welcome resemblances. Both draw 
their reading-matter as much as possible 
from ancient authors, both refuse to 
shirk the grammar, and both draw 
constant attention to English deriva- 
tives. The English book has a series of 
diagrams, intended to illustrate some of 
the common uses of Greek prepositions, 
which exhibits a very happy inspiration. 
(3) Mr. Masterman’s careful com- 
pilation contains more than a word-list. 
The list itself, which is based on Pro- 
fessor Lodge’s statistics, is a rather for- 
bidding affair, useful for revision and 
discussion, but surely not intended to 
be committed raw to memory by even 
the most indefatigable Australian boys. 
There are also valuable sections on 
Latin spelling, parsing, scansion, and 
the like, and hints on derivation from 
Latin in English and (even more useful) 
French. This book, used with discre- 
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tion, could help a pupil to consolidate 
his knowledge of Latin and relate it to 
other languages; but in the wrong 
hands it might be a formidable instru- 
ment of boredom. 

(4, 5, and 6). The authors of The 
Latin Way hold with some reason that 
what they call the modern method of 
teaching Latin brings with it the dan- 
gers of looseness and ‘woolliness’ of 
thought. Their lauda’) e aim is to avoid 
these faults while still escaping from 
the austerity of the older system. Their 
course is carefully planned and makes 
an attempt, like other recent books of 
the kind, to teach something of Roman 
history and life at the same time as the 
language. The language itself is ade- 
quately expounded for the most part, 
and the exercises seem suitable. But 


is it enough to say of consecutive 
clauses that ‘they have their verb in 
the subjunctive, in the natural tense. 
(The Rule of Sequence does not apply.)’? 
The imperfect and perfect subjunctives 
surely call for clearer explanation here. 
Messrs. Blackie’s two little volumes are 
unusually well printed and produced. 
Mr. Jones is strictly utilitarian and pro- 
vides graded pieces of prose and verse 
leading up to the now moribund School 
Certificate. Miss Williamson’s pupils end 
their five-day week on a lighter note 
with some pleasantly assorted litera- 
ture, some games, some puzzles, and 
some songs. They probably do not sus- 
pect how much careful thought their 
teacher brings to bear upon their enter- 
tainment. D. S. COLMAN. 
The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Ulrich FLEISCHER : Untersuchungen zu den pseudo- 
hippokratischen Schriften ITapayyedia, Tepi 
iarpod und ITepi edoxnpootvns. Pp. 112. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1939. Paper. 


THE writer of this little work, a pupil of Dr. K. 
Deichgraber, has succeeded in doing most of the 
spade-work necessary before the true relation can 
be discovered of Precepts and Decorum to the 
Corpus Hippocraticum. The diction and text of 
Precepts are carefully examined; then comes a 
brief discussion of Physician, followed by an essay 
on the diction of Decorum, its Stoic character— 
J. F. Bensel maintained it was Epicurean—and 
the relationship between Decorum and Precepts. 
Finally, there is a useful account of the Uberlie- 
Jerung of these two little books. 

The chief novelty in Fleischer’s thesis is the 
very late date he assigns to both. He places them 
in the second century A.D., with, apparently, Deich- 
graber’s approval, and incidentally tries to show 
that Nutriment, a little book describing digestion 
in Heraclitean phraseology and usually judged to 
be late fifth century B.c., is really much later 
than this. 

The author has taken great pains to collect all 
the available evidence bearing on the rare words 
in Precepts and Decorum. The fantastic character 
of the style, however, is not sufficiently stressed. 
So strange is the diction, so tortuous the grammar, 
that some students have thought that the diffi- 
culties are intentional, being in fact features of 
the formulae and ritual used by a secret society 
of physicians. 

Another defect, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the 
little stress laid on the composite character of 
Precepts. The three parts—Chapters I and II, 


III-XIII, and XIV—are quite distinct and 
separate, being probably put together by some 
librarian or bookseller ‘pour grossir le volume’, as 
Littré says. Now, marked Epicurean character- 
istics occur in the first section but not in the 
others. Accordingly the middle section must not 
have assigned to it features which are true only 
of one of the others. 

Other disappointing omissions are to be found 
in the treatise, but the material given is con- 
siderable, and will prove invaluable to all students 
of the Hippocratic writings. 

W. H. S. Jongs. 

St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 


J. A. Moore: Selections from the Greek Elegiac, 
Iambic and Lyric Poets. Pp. viiit+112. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press), 1947. Cloth, 
145. net. 

Mr. Moore describes his book as ‘essentially a 

revision of Selections from the Elegiac, Iambic and 

Lyric Poets for the Use of Students in Harvard 

University, originally made by H. M. Morgan, and 

revised by C. B. Gulick’. The text (pp. 1-48) 

contains fragments ascribed to all the main 

authors down to Pindar (except Bacchylides), 
with eight Attic scolia and some epigrams of 

Aeschylus and Plato. Fragments are given Diehl’s 

numbers where possible, but the numerical order 

is often dislocated, the poets are not arranged in 
chronological order, and their relative importance 
in the history of Greek literature is disregarded. 

Thus Alcman has only two fragments (58 and 94), 

Solon only elegiacs, Hipponax only the spurious 
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fr. 29 Bergk, and Pindar only O. 14, J. 7 and fr. 64 
Bowra; whereas Tyrtaeus has 118 lines, including 
the unworthy (and probably spurious) fr. 6/7. 
The text is mainly that of Diehl’s first edition, with 
some readings from other sources, notably Bowra’s 
Greek Lyric Poetry; two, not further identified, are 
credited to suggestions by Professor Jaeger. New 
readings in the text are Archil. 926 2-3 é« yijs 7° 
dvirracba pos tymAdv mdyov | dpbeicay odrws and 
Xenoph. 13. 1 Boes 8” iamor 7” €Bédovtes. 

Of the notes (pp. 49-112), M. says: ‘I have tried 
to be accurate and helpful, and to’be brief without 
being sphinx-like.’ Brief the notes certainly are; 
but far too many are devoted to mere ‘chatter’ or 
to information which could be found without 
trouble in the most elementary reference-books. 
On major questions M. seems to hold that omission 
is the soul of brevity, even where, as in his notes on 
the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, omis- 
sion results in suppressio vert. 

A good anthology of Greek elegiac, lyric, and 
iambic poetry would be very valuable to univer- 
sity students; but M.’s book is not a good an- 
thology. 

J. A. DAVISON. 

University of Manchester. 


Ph. E. LEGRAND: Hérodote, Histoires, Livre V. 
(Collection Budé). Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 
1947. Paper, 225 fr. 

PROFESSOR LEGRAND’S edition of Book V of Hero- 

dotus follows the same general plan as Books I 

and II (C.R. xlvii. 134, with the Introduction, li. 

121; Books III and IV have not been received). 

The first twenty-seven chapters receive slight pre- 

liminary discussion because they deal with the 

Persian advance in Europe and belong to that 

section of subject-matter which includes all Book 

IV. The Notice of the next section, the Ionian 

Revolt and digressions, covers v. 28—-vi. 42, and 

discusses briefly but adequately (pp. 36-83) the 

historical background and the nature and origin 
of Herodotus’ account. The text is mainly that of 

Stein and Hude, with many small variations, 

especially in dialect-forms, according to the prin- 

ciples stated in the Introduction (here often referred 

to as Praef.). The apparatus criticus is usually a 

little fuller than Hude’s, but in places needs ex- 

tension (e.g. 9. 4, 34. 6, 55. 4, 69. 6—cf. p. 78 nn. 4, 

5). In 33. 12 Hude’s text did not print <7jv) ; 72. 

23 Paulmier and 84. 2 Palm. seem to come from 

Hude’s Palmerius and Palm. The editor makes 

about a dozen suggestions on points of minor 

importance; not all appear in the text, but 85. 

2 té&v dordv dAtyouvs (?) [sic] gives regrettable 

prominence to the multa dubitatio recorded in the 

apparatus. As with Books I-II, the translation 
has been carefully made. Unfortunately the volume 
contains a large number of small inaccuracies. 

Only a few can be noted here, and the editor’s 

preface largely disarms criticism. But it must be 

said that he has not been well served in proof- 
correction. In at least nine places accents or 
breathings are wrong or omitted. Other errors 

include ch. 23. 1 (xn), 27. 8-9 (dvaxouilopevor), 34. 

11; pp. 48 n. 3. 13 (del. zovs), 66 n. 2. 9 (del. 70d), 


69 n. 5 (read 92 a and 92 4), 75 n. 2. 1 (mpdra), 
78 n. 5 (dro). The apparatus is often ill-set, and 
use of the colon is quite erratic. Wrong numerals 
occur on pp. 19, 94, 102, 103, 107 and 124 (omissions), 
and 128. On p. 133 n. 2 the reference for the Lelan- 
tine War should be Thuc. i. 15. 
G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


J. T. SHEPPARD: The Wisdom of Sophocles: an 
Essay. Pp. 76. London: Allen and Unwin, 1947. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE first impression made by this little book in 
the ‘Interpreter’ series is wonder at the amount 
that Dr. Sheppard has managed to say in seventy- 
six small pages—a life of Sophocles related to the 
events of his youth, military, political, and 
dramatic, a sketch of the Periclean dream and the 
less attractive reality of late fifth-century politics, 
an interpretation of the plays with references to 
modern Sophoclean scholarship, and from these 
a convineing picture of the poet’s wisdom. Of 
course he has omitted a great deal; he concen- 
trates on Antigone to the virtual exclusion of 
Creon and he has only brief paragraphs for the 
Philoctetes and Electra, But the essential Sophocles 
is here and the reader who comes new to Sophocles 
is given enough to make him want to read the 
whole. 
T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
University College, London. 


Gilbert Murray: The Wife of Heracles, being 
Sophocles’ play, The Trachinian Women, trans- 
lated into English verse. Pp. 89. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1947. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Dr. GILBERT MURRAY continues to put us in his 
debt by adding to the list of Greek plays which he 
has translated into English. The present version 
of the Trachiniae of Sophocles is the nineteenth 
play which he has given us. The list of plays at 
the beginning of this volume shows that some 
340,000 copies of plays translated by Dr. Murray 
have been issued from the press, a striking proof 
of the appeal which they make to Greekless 
readers and of the immense service which the 
translator has rendered in popularizing Greek 
literature in this country. It is interesting to note 
that the three most popular plays have been the 
Electra, the Hippolytus, and the Medea of Euri- 
pides. Dr. Murray has translated all Aeschylus, 
but four plays of Sophocles and eleven of Euri- 
pides still remain to be translated. 

The play is introduced by a short but illuminat- 
ing preface. Most people will agree that Heracles 
is never presented as quite such an unsympathetic 
character as in the play, while Deianira is the 
‘most tender and beautiful and perhaps the most 
delicately studied of all Sophocles’ female char- 
acters’. The minor characters are well portrayed, 
particularly that of the boy Hyllus, who presents 
an excellent contrast to the false and scheming 
Lichas. The fact that Deianira is really the 
heroine of the play makes Dr. Murray’s title ‘The 
Wife of Heracles’ a better description of the play 
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than ‘The Women of Trachis’, a name derived 
from the Chorus. 

The translation is both scholarly and poetical. 
The metre used both in the dialogue and in the 
lyrics is rhyming verse which makes the play 
exceedingly easy to read. This is probably one 
of the causes of the popularity of Dr. Murray’s 
versions. 

The notes at the end of the book provide just 
the sort of help which is needed for understanding 
the play; but it may be noted that the pages 
attached to them do not correspond with those in 
the text of the translation. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 


R. C. TREVELYAN: A Translation of the Idylls of 
Theocritus. Pp. xi+99. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1947. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. R. C. TREVELYAN, who has already given us 
seven volumes of translations, mostly from the 
Greek, now offers us a new version of the Idylls 
of Theocritus of which two well-known transla- 
tions already exist, those of Calverley in verse and 
Andrew Lang in prose. The high quality of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s work and the interesting experiment 
in metre which he makes thoroughly justify this 
new version. 

The metre employed for most of the Idylls is a 
verse of seven accents such as was used by Chap- 
man in rhyming couplets in his version of the 
Iliad, but, like Blake in his Book of Thel, Mr. 
Trevelyan dispenses with rhyme and varies the 
position of the caesura. This gives a line of 
approximately the same length as the Greek 
hexameter and so makes line for line translation 
possible. Idylls XXII and XXIV, which are in 
the Epic style, and some of the Epigrams are 
translated into prose, while Idylls XXIII and 
XXVI are omitted as ‘dull and worthless poems 
and certainly not by Theocritus’. 

Mr. Trevelyan has formed his own text, choosing 
in corrupt passages what he regards as the most 
plausible readings proposed by scholars, but he 
does not indicate what these are. 

These versions are straightforward and entirely 
free from affectations of any kind. The test of a 
good translation is that it brings to the mind of 
the reader the words of the original, as these 
versions certainly do. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 


W. H. D. Rouse: The March up Country. A 
translation of Xenophon’s Anabasis into plain 
English. Pp. xv-+240. London and Edinburgh: 
Nelson, 1947. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


It is perhaps rather unfortunate for the popularity 
of Xenophon that the Anabasis is used as an 
elementary reading book for those who are be- 
ginning the study of Greek, who never read the 
work as a whole and remember best such passages 
as : ‘Thence he marched two stages, ten parasangs, 
to the River Pharus, which was 300 feet across: 
thence one stage, five parasangs, to the River 
Pyramus, one furlong wide: thence two stages, 
fifteen parasangs to Issoi’, etc. Those who have 
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forgotten their Greek can now avail themselves 
of Dr. Rouse’s admirable translation in English 
as plain as the Greek is plain. If they do, they will 
get the impression that the Anabasts is a master- 
piece. 

Xenophon certainly had an excellent subject, 
complete in itself and away from the main current 
of history—a story of adventures bravely met and 
difficulties valiantly overcome, told by one who 
took a leading part in bringing his fellow-country- 
men safe home. It gives the impression that the 
author must have kept a diary, so carefully has 
every detail been preserved. He has, too, a wonder- 
ful eye for the country through which he passes 
and is an acute observer of his fellow-men. 

Xenophon himself (Hellenica iii. 1. 2) attrib- 
utes his own work to ‘Themistogenes the Syra- 
cusan’, no doubt because he felt that he had 
represented himself as the hero of his book. Cer- 
tainly the reader cannot fail to notice the change 
of tone when, after having occupied an unofficial 
position as the friend of Proxenos, Xenophon 
comes forward and practically assumes the leader- 
ship of the 10,000 Greeks. As Professor Mahaffy 
has remarked: ‘He is the soul of the retreat; he 
is never wrong ; he always thinks of the right thing 
to do and says the right word.’ Even if he has 
possibly exaggerated the part which he himself 
played, he has written a fascinating book, of which 
Dr. Rouse has given us a version which admirably 
reproduces all the qualities of the original. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 


Amédée PoLet: Le Communisme dans la pensée 
grecque. Pp. 59. Cairo: Revue de Caire, 1947. 
Paper. 

THIS unpretentious and pleasantly written essay 

deals only with the communism of the Republic 

and the Laws and with the criticisms of Aristo- 
phanes (M. Polet supports the view that Aristo- 
phanes is mocking the communist theories that 
were then being discussed by Plato and his circle 
and that Rep. v is an answer to Ecclesiazusae) and 
of Aristotle. One may, however, criticize the 
essay, even within its modest limits: it does not 
make clear, for example, that for Plato commun- 
ism was not a cure for the material, but only for 
the political and moral, weaknesses of the Greek 
state; and he surely misunderstands Plato’s aim 

(which he has hinted at in calling the guardians 

‘ces moines-soldats’) when he says that he 

advocated the abolition of the family only because 

he was constrained by his logic (‘une logique dans 
l’absurde’); nor would many agree that, because 
the Laws was intended to be more practical, that 
work ‘nous révéle un systéme politique beaucoup 
plus humain et plus moral que celui de la Ré- 
publique’. And there are mistakes, such as the 
statement that Plato’s seventh Letter contains an 

account of his part in events in Athens from 413 

to 405. 

The best part of the essay is that on Aristotle, 
in which both the meaning and the value of his 
criticism of Plato are well shown. 

A .W.GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 
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Armand DELATTE: Les Portulans grecs. (Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté de Philosophie et des 
Lettres de l’Université de Liége, Fasc. CVII.) 
Pp. xxii+399; map. Paris: Droz, 1947. Paper. 

THE Greeks have of course always been sailors, 

but it appears that the extant Greek Portolani, 

mariners’ guides to the Mediterranean, of which we 
have here the texts of seven, carefully edited with 
variant readings from sixteenth-century manu- 
scripts, were based upon earlier handbooks of 
Italian, largely Venetian, sailors. It is thus that 
these texts are full of Italian words and phrases, 
such as dAdpyo, still in common use in the islands, 
tépa tépa as well as yqv yy, cor’ dxa and ofp’ axa, 
sotto and sopra acqua, and so on. Written in the 
most colloquial language these texts are as inter- 
esting linguistically as they are nautically, being 
the forerunners of our present Admiralty hand- 
books. They give careful directions about dis- 
tances, about soundings, about the nature of the 
sea bottom, and often about how to recognize a 
port, useful if a ship were carried out of her 
course. There is, for example, a careful description 
of Beyrout, with its ravAas, two high square- 
topped mountains, and so on. These are com- 
parable to the little pictures of places of awkward 
navigation set in the margins of our modern 

Admiralty charts. With all these details the sailor 

could go ahead confidently: ‘Cling as close to the 

shore as you like; nothing to fear.’—Koordpule 
doov OéAas* pndev doBaca. 

The nautical vocabulary is most interesting with 
its popular names for the winds and ships’ gear: 
the editor gives an index of place-names, and an 
index verborum, but no notes or explanations. 
Many names are of special interest. Crete and 
Karpathos are as the Greeks have always called 
them, Kpyrn and Kdpzafos, never the Italian 
Candia and Scarpanto, though Sunium is KaBos da 
xodovat. Ithaka is both @.ax: and the mysterious 
Bade ré Koyrape. This is a book of great charm, 
certainly to anyone who has sailed in Greek 
waters. It is a pity that on the large map repro- 
duced no single name is legible. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


Giulio ENOIz1:. Le Odi di Orazio: Traduzione 
Metrica. Pp. 454; 104 headpieces in line-drawing 
by A. Bertini. Reggio Emilia: printed for the 
author, 1946. Paper, L. 500. 


Nec verbo verbum curabis reddere fidus 
interpres, nec desilies imitator in artum 
unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 


UNDETERRED by this warning from the horse’s 
mouth Mr. Endizi states his principles : ‘To repro- 
duce to the mind, to the ear, to the eye of the 
reader, whether layman or scholar, a classic 
masterpiece of poetry, with absolute fidelity to 
the diction (word for word), to the construction 
(grammatical and logical), to the rhythm of the 
metrical scansion (line for line, stanza for stanza) 
and not of slovenly reading—these are the 
criteria of my translation.’ 

Milton in his youth made a similar experiment 
with the Pyrtha ode (i. 5), but he invented a 


metre of his own, different from that of the 
original though reminiscent of it. Others, notably 
Stevenson, have imitated Horace’s metres exactly, 
in so far as an accentual language can imitate 
a quantitative, but have kept less closely than 
Milton to the exact wording. I know of no 
Englishman who has even attempted exact repro- 
duction in every detail such as we have here. An 
English reader can hardly presume to judge of 
the effect on an Italian, but one may venture to 
suggest that the effect of clear-cut Latin is blurred 
by too much elision and synizesis. (Even Cloe is 
sometimes huddled into a monosyllable, and often 
a syllable in synizesis is allowed to count as short.) 
One specimen will suffice (the apparent mis- 
translation is unfortunately not unique): 


Donec gratus eram tibi 

nec quisquam potior bracchia candidae 
cervici iuvenis dabat, 

Persarum vigui rege beatior. 


Fin ch’ io ero gradito a te, 

nessun giovane piu degno le bracchia al tuo 
collo candido offriva gia, 

e felice pit d’un re de’ Persian’ fiorii. 


Each poem is headed by a metrical scheme in 
musical notation and by a naive little illustration 
in line. There are short notes at the end of the 
volume. If this labour of love makes even one 
reader understand and appreciate Horace better, 
it will have been worth the author’s trouble. 

L. P. WILKINSON. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


Nino MaRINONE: Elio Donato, Macrobio e Servio, 
commentatori di Vergilio. Pp. 107. Vercelli: 
presso l’autore (1, via Vittorio Veneto), 1946. 
Paper, L. 550. 

THis useful and level-headed treatise by a pupil 


of Professor Augusto Rostagni is the fullest and 


best discussion we yet have of the relation between 
the Virgilian interpretations in the Saturnalia 
of Macrobius and the two Servian commen- 
taries; and inevitably the discussion involves a 
consideration of the vexed question of the in- 
fluence of the lost commentary of Donatus. In 
the two principal chapters of the work Marinone 
sets out in parallel columns the passages in which 
Macrobius and the Servian commentaries offer, 
interpretations of the same line of Virgil. This 
marshalling of the evidence is well done and will 
be a great convenience to all students of the 
Virgilian scholiasts, and its value is still further 
increased by the tables of references which are 
given in the appendix. Marinone shows by a care- 
ful and discriminating examination of his material 
that genuine parallels to the shorter Servius are 
found only in Sat. iii. 1-12 (dealing with the zus 
pontificale) and that they are explicable only on 
the theory of borrowings from a common source. 
Similarly he shows that the rather more striking 
parallels to Serv. Danielis are also found only in 
those selfsame chapters of Sat., and that they too 
must be due to the use of a common source. 
Bearing in mind the relatively small area in which 
parallels are found, Marinone concludes that the 
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common source of M. and Serv. and the common 
source of M. and Serv. Dan. are identical; and 
though he stops short of positive assertion, he 
suggests that the source in question was the com- 
mentary of Donatus and (following E. K. Rand) 
that the scholia Danielis are essentially the 
disiecta membra of Donatus. Throughout the work 
the author shows a wide knowledge of the pertinent 
literature, freedom from dogmatism, and a gift 
for giving clarity to subtle lines of argumentation. 
J. F. MOUNTFORD. 
University of Liverpool. 


J. pE Wit: Ad Juvenci Evangeliorum librum 
secundum commentarius exegeticus. Pp. 166. 
Groningen: de Waal, 1947. Paper. 


Tuts Commentary on Book II of Juvencus’ versi- 
fication of the Gospels follows that on the first 
book published by H. H. Kievits, also as a Gro- 
ningen dissertation, in 1940, and uses, so we are 
told, the same text and abbreviations. The text 
is not given, but a cursory comparison with 
Huemer’s text in the Vienna Corpus reveals but 
few divergences. Kievits’s conspectus of authori- 
ties is not given, but we have a list of some 
twenty additional works, among which appear the 
Expositor’s Greek Testament and J. H. Bernard’s 
Commentary on St. John. The notes contain 
frequent references to Knappitsch’s Commentary 
on Juvencus. Leumann—Hofmann’s Grammar and 
Lofstedt’s Kommentar and Syntactica figure largely 
in notes on J.’s latinity, though there is little 
reference to his bearing on the pre-Vulgate text 
of the Gospels. The author has been painstaking 
in his accumulation of classical borrowings ; Virgil 
and Statius head the list of these (there are 100 
Virgilian echoes in the first 176 lines), but the 
Evangelia are given also a strong dash of Ovidian 
allusion. There are interesting notes on the 
chronology of Temple-building (170), upon the 
fact that J. with the Vetus Latina and the early 
Fathers understands zvedua in John iii. 8 as 
meaning ‘Spirit’ and not ‘wind’ (198), on the 
idea of metempsychosis favoured by J. in the 
lines 544-6. On 380 the author’s quotation from 
the Vitae Patrum hardly seems to support the 
interpretation of zmploro = dico. In 717 placitae, 
though only found in the deteriores, should surely 
be preferred to placidae, a common mis-spelling of 
the later latinity which is not found as early as 
the fourth century. There is a preface, in which 
the author first gives examples of J.’s close 
following of Virgil, and then traces his changes 
from one Evangelist to another, with a conspectus 
of the passages versified. 
J. H. Mozrry. 
Queen Mary College, London. 


J. SVENNUNG: Compositiones Lucenses. Studien zum 
Inhalt, zur Textkritik und Sprache. (Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1941: 5.) Pp. x-+204. 
Uppsala, Lundeqvist, 1941. Paper, 6 kr. 

PALAEOGRAPHERS have long known and been inter- 

ested in Codex 490 of the Cathedral Library at 

Lucca; philologists have in general neglected it. 


But among the thirty odd works or parts of works 
which it contains, copied (c. A.D. 800) by many 
hands apparently as writing exercises, are em- 
bedded the incomplete remains of a collection of 
technical prescriptions on various metals, dyeing, 
glass, etc., which forma valuable document both for 
the student.of Vulgar Latin and for the Romance 
philologist. The collection lacks both beginning 
and end, and has no title; that by which it is 
generally known, Compositiones ad _ tingenda 
musiva, is due to the first editor, Muratori (1739), 
who by transposing the first eleven items to a later 
place brought the section Tinctio omnium musi- 
vorum to the beginning. The first editor to take 
account of the linguistic importance of the text 
was Hedfors, who published an edition as a 
doctoral dissertation at Uppsala in 1932. He 
restored the original order of the sections but 
retained the usual title. Professor Svennung was 
concerned in Hedfors’s examination, and his 
interest in the work dates from that time. There 
is to-day no one more expert than he in the 
technical literature and language of antiquity; 
and besides choosing a better title he has also 
solved with great learning and acuteness many 
problems which were still outstanding. 

An introductory chapter deals in detail with the 
history of the text, its relation to parallel texts, 
and its date. It appears that the C.L. go back 
together with the so-called Mappae clavicula to 
a Latin original which in its turn is a translation 
from Greek. Neither date nor place of origin can 
be determined satisfactorily on the evidence of 
the language alone, but the author’s view that it 
was made c. 600 in the north of Italy is more 
plausible than any other so far put forward. 
Chapter II publishes for the first time an isolated 
fragment from an earlier part of the manuscript, 
overlooked by previous editors. Then follow the 
two main sections of the book: Chapter III 
‘Bemerkungen zum Inhalt und zur Textkritik’ 
and Chapter IV ‘Sprachliche Ubersicht’. Con- 
siderations of space forbid a full discussion of the 
many valuable observations contained therein, 
but special mention should be made of the remarks 
on lacca (pp. 41 ff.), cebellino (p. 45), and plus- 
quam = praecipue (pp. 142 ff.). The volume ends 
with an interesting chapter on the history of the 
name ‘mosaic’. 

I. M. CAMPBELL. 

University of Glasgow. 


Angel PARIENTE: Notas al Vocabulario Juridico 
Latino. (From Anuario de Historia del Derecho 
Espafiol, Vol. XVII.) Pp. 81. Madrid: In- 
stituto Nacional de Estudios Juridicos, 1946. 
Paper. 


THESE are four articles on the etymology of crimen, 
cliens, arbiter, and iurare. The author rejects the 
derivation of crimen from *skrigsmen and the 
connexion with xpiya (Aesch. Supp. 397, where he 
substitutes mp@ypya) and later xpiya, and with 
*crino (cerno), doubting the form *crino because 
cribrum, usually admitted as evidence, lacks 1 
(frequent in words with this suffix—labrum, 
dolabrum, palpebrae, etc.), and because, even if it 
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is admitted, nevertheless in face of certus, etc., 
and decretum, etc., ‘no vamos a suponer que los 
latinos, al crear discrimen, hubiesen pensado en 
cribrum’. He adds that crimen, if so connected, 
means accusation, not 76 xpwépevov, and discloses 
no ground for the distinction between (public) 
crimen and (private) delictum. But much of this 
has little force ; e.g. the origins of the word crimen 
and of Roman procedure are undocumented, and 
in like absence of information the Attic restriction 
of 8ixn to private actions, and the Gortynian 
antithesis (not on criminality), Sc«cdlew)(xpiver, 
might well have been deemed impossible. The 
etymology suggested is *querimen>*quirimen 
(associated in thought with guiritari)>*quriimen 
>crimen; examples of metathesis are adduced, 
including Bergk’s interpres<*interpers and the 
author’s Praeneste<*Penestre and patrare< *par- 
tare (from partus, pario), this last through the 
phrase pater patratus, and *calamare>clamare, 
where he rejects the correspondence with «Anrés, 
etc. Cliens is likewise explained by metathesis: 
*colons (with assumed original ending), influenced 
by colens (participial),>*coloens>*cloens>cluens 
>cliens, by influence of participles like iniens. 
Arbiter is connected with ambt-, and derived from 
*ambhroter. Iurare originates in (me) Dius 
(Fidius) : *djtsare>*itirare>turare, after tus. In 
spite of the author’s learning and ingenuity, and 
notwithstanding some just criticisms of previous 
theories, his suggestions on these four words can- 
not be taken seriously as solutions of the diffi- 
culties involved. 
P. B. R. ForsEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Armand Foueniks: Mécéne. (Collection Lebégue, 
No. 83.) Pp. 68. Brussels: Office de Publicité, 
S.C., 1947. Paper, 25 fr. 

THERE is every need and justification for a biography 

of Maecenas, and what a subject it is—the political 

adventurer, the diplomat and minister of state, the 
patron and friend of the Augustan poets! The 
present essay is sensible, elegant, and highly read- 
able. The best part is the most familiar, Maecenas 
in his relation to the literature of the time, and 
Maecenas’ own style in life and in letters. The 
author shows due caution in handling that ambi- 
guous theme, the character of the luxurious but 
efficient politician. Some may feel, however, that 
his prepossession carries him too far—‘notons a ce 
propos que méme ceux qui s’en prennent a sa 
vie privée reconnaissent qu’il fut doux et bon’. 

The relatives of the young Lepidus whom he 

promptly suppressed on a charge of conspiracy in 

30 B.C. may not have shared this opinion, And if 

Maecenas be described as ‘dépourvu d’ambition’ 

it will have to be recalled that the eqgues Romanus 

acquired a fullness of real power at Rome, a 

potentia, that made a mere consul or vir triumphalis 

look sick and silly (Tacitus, Ann. iii. 30). 

R. SYME. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Louis DELATTE: Textes latins et vieux frangais 
relatifs aux Cyranides. (Bibliotheque de la 


Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université 
de Liége, Fasc. XCIII.) Pp. x+354; 1 plate. 
Liége : Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres (Paris: 
Droz), 1942. Paper, too fr. 


THAT curious book of pseudo-medicine and magic, 
the Kyranides or Koiranides, has never been pub- 
lished in a really critical edition, which must needs 
be elaborate, for its text, like that of other similar 
works, was never standardized and varies a good 
deal in different manuscripts. Evidently, one 
necessary preliminary is to secure the earliest 
existing form, and this is extant in the shape of a 
Latin version, made at Constantinople by a certain 
infimus clericus in 1169, whereas the oldest Greek 
manuscript is dated 1272. The Latin had been 
published, but never adequately. Delatte has col- 
lated all the manuscripts he could hear of, printed 
the resulting text with elaborate critical notes, 
and added three other medieval treatises, the 
Compendium aureum, the ‘Hermetic’ work de XV 
stellis with its pendant, the Tractatus Enoch (the 
former is a Latin version of an eighth-century 
Arabic version of a lost Greek original), and a 
French book, Le Livre des secrez de nature, repre- 
senting a tradition going back perhaps to the 
twelfth, in any case not later than the thirteenth 
century. It draws heavily on the Kyranides and 
is interesting as illustrating, among other things, 
the progress of textual corruption; for instance, 
St. John’s wort, bépecxos or trepixdv in Greek, 
becomes (p. 332) ypertio or ipercio, ‘une herbe tres 
noble et bonne laquelle aucuns dient, qu elle est 
1 erba dyonise estiva’; a few lines lower down the 
stone called Bazpaxirns appears disguised as 
notratus. 

The interest of this publication is not confined 
to textual critics but exists for those interested 
in the history of medicine, in magic, and in the 
vagaries of medieval translators and épitomizers. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


Norman H. BAYNES: The Thought-World of East 
Rome. Pp. 45. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


THIS is a masterly lecture, delivered by the 
scholar who for many years has been the leader of 
Byzantine studies in this country. The Thought- 
World of East Rome is worthy of comparison with 
The Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome (see 
C.R. |xi, 1947, p. 112 f.), to which indeed it is 
complementary. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
every student of the ancient world will read both 
lectures. 

Dr. Baynes’s theme here is ‘the dualism which 
runs through the thought of the Byzantine world’. 
He considers in turn the double ethic of East 
Roman life, and the duality in the sphere of 
theology—the formal theory of the Greek Church 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the liturgy. 
He tells of the twofold asceticism and the twofold 
political theory. He describes the blending of the 
old pagan and the later Christian outlook in the 
field of science. The dualism in language is not 
forgotten, nor is ‘the contrast between the in- 
tellectualism of official theology and the faith of 
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humble folk as it worked itself out in everyday 
life’. On each of these themes Dr. Baynes offers 
suggestions of the utmost interest, and includes 
some fascinating illustrations: he speaks, for 
instance, of the artificial earthquake described by 
Agathias, and of Avvakum the Old Believer, 
‘burned to death for his loyalty to the act of 
benediction made with two and not with three 
fingers, for his loyalty to the double as against 
the triple Alleluia’, etc. At the end of the lecture 
we are given a characteristically appetizing biblio- 
graphy. 

Dr. Baynes once observed that ‘In England... 
the student of Byzantine history is regarded, and 
will probably long be regarded, as an unaccount- 
able freak.’ The omens are better now than they 
were in 1930. That Byzantine studies are to-day 
held in increased respect even in this country is 
due to no one more than to Dr. Baynes. Let us 
have more of these lectures. 

E. A. THOMPSON. 

University of Nottingham. 


Antony Nicolas VAN OMME: ‘ Virtus’, een semantiese 
studie. (With a summary in English.) Pp. 122. 
Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, 1946. Paper. 


Tus doctoral dissertation is of a kind we have 
learned to expect and welcome from the pupils of 
Professor H. Bolkestein: an intelligent and well- 
documented inquiry into the precise meaning of 
an ancient word. In this case the investigation is 
somewhat complicated by the well-known fact that 
dperyj influenced the semantic development of 
virtus. 

After a discussion of the etymology of virtus, 
Dr. van Omme proceeds to determine its original 
meaning. He makes a good case (the scanty 
material does not allow of a really cogent proof) 
for supposing that it was not, to begin with, an 
abstract quality, but the name of a kind of mana 
or numen particularly appropriate to a (fighting) 
man, the sort of man who would be useful and 
therefore praiseworthy under the rough conditions 
of early Roman life. He is inclined to see in the 
late use of virtus to mean ‘ miracle, wonderful deed’, 
not merely the influence of a Hellenistic sense of 
dpery but a survival in popular speech of the 
original meaning. Incidentally he discusses the 
interpretation of macte virtute, a matter which I 
hope to treat of elsewhere. 

A long discussion follows of the development of 
the meaning of virtus in Latin literature. To 
analyse this fully would take as much space as 
the original dissertation, and I confine myself to 
saying that the interpretations of passages in 
Republican authors on which it depends are 
always acute, several times certainly correct, in- 
variably worth considering. A separate section 
traces, with due acknowledgement to earlier re- 
searchers, the development of dper7 from Homer 
down. The general conclusion is that, although 
the Greek word certainly did influence the Latin 
one, that influence should not be overestimated 
(p. 95); virtus had and continued to have an inde- 
pendent life of its own, especially in non-philo- 
sophical usage. The dissertation ends with a 


section on the goddess Virtus, which sums up 
conveniently what is known of her and of deified 
abstractions generally. On pp. 109-13 the whole 
discussion is synopsized in good, clear English. 

Misprints are not many ; on p. 30 a fault of press 
or pen has given Australiér where the author 
obviously meant Austronesiér. ‘ 

H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Ladislaus STRZELECKI: De Aleio Capitone nuptia- 
lium caerimoniarum interprete. (Travaux de la 
Société des Sciences et des Lettres de Wroclaw, 
Ser. A, No. 9.) Pp. 27. Breslau: Lach, 1947. 
Paper. 

THIS monograph was written under considerable 

difficulties (see p. 27, n. 4) owing to the loss of 

libraries (including the writer’s own) during the 
late war. The more credit is due to his zeal and 
industry for shedding light on an obscure corner of 

Latin literature. 

There are a number of glosses in Festus, mostly 
beginning with the letters c, f, m, 0, p, r, which 
deal with marriage ceremonies. They bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to each other in style and 
manner, and this resemblance is found also, so far 
at least as the order of subjects goes, in the hand- 
ling of the same themes in Plutarch’s Roman 
Questions. It is therefore by no means unlikely 
that they represent excerpts from a single author, 
who drew upon Varro, as several indications show, 
was himself drawn upon by Verrius, and so came 
to the knowledge of Plutarch, through Juba, as 
Strzelecki believes, following the old opinion of 
Barth; I should say, direct from the De Significatu 
Verborum, which Plutarch had enough Latin to 
read. It is the opinion of Strzelecki that this author 
was the jurist C. Ateius Capito, consul suffectus 
in A.D. 5. As is inevitable in such a matter, the 
argument is not cogent, but it is plausible, and set 
forth clearly and conveniently. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


David DAuBE: Studies in Biblical Law. Pp. viii+ 
328. Cambridge: University Press, 1947. Cloth, 
2Is. net. 

THE title of this book makes it clear that criticism 

of it must be conducted mostly by Semitologists ; 

certain passages, again, concern the historian of 
doctrine, Jewish and Christian, rather than the 
classicist. To the reviewer, the atmosphere of the 
work is unfamiliar, in that much is said of the 

O.T. and yet no mention made, so far as I have 

noticed, of Wellhausen, Robertson Smith, or 

Frazer. But the handling of comparative material, 

classical and other, does not inspire great con- 

fidence. The opening words of the first chapter 
take exception to ‘Maine’s view that law was not 
always distinguished from religion; and that, 

originally, all precepts were deemed to be of a 

religious character’. Much water has flowed under 

anthropological bridges since Maine wrote, and 
to-day one would say rather that the distinction 
between civil and religious custom hardly exists 
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for an early society, but that this fact has not very 
much to do with either the Hebrews or the other 
ancient nations at the stage of development they 
had reached by the age of our earliest documents. 
When parallels to Hebrew law are sought from 
that of Rome, the comparisons are sometimes 
apt, though it is startling to find vestigii minatio 
used repeatedly as if it were a term of classical 
jurisprudence (vestigiim minare is Salic law-Latin 
for raising the hue and cry) and abiurare discussed 
without reference to the Thesaurus (pp. 201 ff., 
228 ff.). The long disquisition on Gaius iii. 183 ff., 
with which the book concludes is largely vitiated 
by a perverse misinterpretation (p. 280) of the 
text of 192, 193. 
H. J. ROsE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Adolph GoLDscHMIDT: An Early Manuscript of the 
Aesop Fables of Avianus and Related Manuscripts. 
(Studies in Manuscript Illumination, no. 1.) 
Pp. x +63; 32 pp. of plates. Princeton: Univer- 
sity Press (London: Oxford University Press), 
1947. Cloth, 32s. 6d. net. 


THE main subject of this study is an imperfect 
ninth-century manuscript in Paris (Bibl. Nat., 
Nouv. acq. lat. 1132), containing the first ten of the 
forty-two fables of Avianus. It is illustrated and 
thus unique among the many surviving manu- 
scripts of Avianus. Mr. Goldschmidt draws atten- 
tion to the evidence that its rude drawings are 
based on a late Roman model, revealed especially 
by the high-backed wicker armchair seen in fig. 1, 
by the ‘attributes of profession’ (fig. 1), and by 
the frames drawn round, or partly round, some of 
the eleven pictures. These pictures are reproduced 
(figs. 1-10). Other plates show wicker chairs, attri- 
butes of profession, etc., from Roman reliefs and 
early manuscripts (figs. 11-15, 24-7), and some 
leaves of the Apocalypse which is bound up with 
the Avianus (figs. 16-21). The figure of an apoca- 
lyptic horseman is compared with the figures on 
a sixth-century medallion of the emperor Justinian 
(figs. 22, 23). 

Nouv. acq. lat. 1132 was written, almost cer- 
tainly, in north-east France. It contains a few 
Old High German glosses, evidently copied from 
an exemplar. This exemplar must have been in 
south Germany or northern Switzerland, even if it 
was not written there. Mr. Goldschmidt passes 
lightly over this definite piece of evidence and 
produces a theory that the prototype of the 
Avianus comes from Vienne in Dauphiné and that 
the Apocalypse with which it is bound is derived 
from the manuscript which Benedict Biscop took 
with him from Vienne to Northumbria about 
A.D. 672. There is nothing to be said for this idea, 
even if Biscop’s Apocalypse pictures really came 
from Vienne, and not, as is likely, from Rome. 

Figs. 29-61 show later medieval illustrations of 
fables (Ademar’s manuscript at Leyden, the 
Bayeux tapestry, etc.). Mr. Goldschmidt points 
out how they show, or do not show, ultimate 
dependence on classical models and discusses the 
series of fable-pictures formerly on the walls of 
the refectory at Fleury. The woodcuts illustrating 


early printed editions of Aesop should have been 
at least mentioned. 
N. R. KER. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


American Numismatic Society: Museum Notes, II. 
Pp. vi+118; 19 plates. New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1947. Cloth. 


THE American Numismatic Society is one of the 
not many ‘places on earth where coins are both 
stored and studied as they deserve to be. It is 
most appropriate that it should have its own 
publication, now in its second volume, to record 
the progress of its work. 

This volume contains five papers on ancient 
coinage. Mrs. Baldwin Britt throws new light on 
some obscure points in the dating of Ptolemy V of 
Egypt. It was a favourite custom of the mint at 
Alexandria to strike with the portraits of kings and 
queens already dead. So, in this case, the por- 
traits of Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III appear on 
very early coins of Ptolemy V; but there is no 
need to adopt the strange theory of Svoronos, fol- 
lowed by Regling, that they were represented as 
still living. Mrs. Newell publishes a third specimen 
of a very rare tetradrachm of Antiochus II of the 
Tarsus mint and is able to establish that its 
second monogram is Al, not Al. The discovery 
is due to Mr. Edmund Zygman. By such steady 
increment is our knowledge of important series 
built up. Mrs. A. Abaecherli Boyce publishes 
Roman and Byzantine acquisitions of the year 
1946, including a very rare denarius of Septimius 
Severus, with reverse, PROVIDENTIA, Medusa, 
head, and an interesting plated denarius of Galba, 
with reverse of Vitellius, CONCORDIA P R—no 
doubt an ancient forgery. In another paper she 
describes a hoard of sestertii from Cape Metafu 
in Algeria, probably buried late in A.D. 250. 
Whether the burial has any connexion with the 
persecution of the Christians is doubtful. The date, 
in itself, is not decisive. Most interesting of all is a 
third paper on a sestertius of Domitian TR-P- 
XVII, with reverse OVI VICTORI S.C, Jupiter 
seated |., holding Victory and sceptre, with a second 
little figure on his r. wrist. One’s first guess— 
that this is a case of double-striking—will not hold : 
the second figure is really there. Mrs. Boyce 
debates whether it is a Minerva or a second Vic- 
tory and decides, rightly, for the second alterna- 
tive. This ‘Victoria gemina’ is a most valuable 
little addition to our store of types and, no doubt, 
represents an ingenious invention of that flattery 
to which Domitian so readily lent an ear. 

The plates are excellent and the whole volume 
is neat and workmanlike. 

HAROLD MATTINGLY. 

British Museum. 


Aline Abaecherli Boyce : Coins of Tingi with Latin 
Legends. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
no. 109.) Pp. 27; 5 plates. New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1947. Paper, $1. 

THE series to which this little study belongs is 

perhaps the most valuable of all in the numismatics 
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of our time, and the new work itself is a worthy 
member of the series. It collects, from various 
sources, the rare coins of Tingi with Latin legend 
(Augustus to Tiberius) and tries to order and date 
them, and to relate them to one another. There are 
several points of interest—the appearance of Latin 
types and legends beside native African in the 
bilingual Tingi, the question of the status of 
Tingi, the question of its name. It may surprise 
readers that Tingam, Tinge, Tingi, Téyys all occur 
(p. 12, n. 2). The definite statement of the Elder 
Pliny that ‘Tingi was named Julia Traducta by 
Claudius Caesar when he made it a colony’ seems, 
unfortunately, to be a gross error. In view of 
Pliny’s clear account of Mauretanian colonies 
this is not a little surprising. Mrs. Boyce’s own 
explanation, ‘He evidently confused the Spanish 
town across the straits, Julia Traducta, with 
Tingi’ must not be taken blindly, without con- 
sideration. Can the A. Allianus who struck at 
Tingi be the same as Caesar’s proconsul in Sicily? 
The interval, c. 48-27 B.C., isa long one. It might 
be made plainer that the coins on Plate IV are 
not of Tingi itself. 


How much important detail is waiting to be © 


unearthed from these local coinages has recently 
been demonstrated by Mr. Michael Grant in his 
From Imperium to Auctoritas (Cambridge, 1946). 
Mrs. Boyce fortunately had time to read it, while 
her article was in press, and to add a note in which 
she checks and revises some conclusions. We can- 
not have too many detailed studies like hers. 
HAROLD MATTINGLY. 


British Museum. 


Ancient Corinth. A Guide to the Excavations. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 122; 
32 figures, 2 plans. Athens: American School 
of Classical Studies, 1947. Paper, $1.50. 

SINCE the third edition of this guide appeared in 
1936 the excavations at Corinth have yielded much 
new material ; in the Agora, especially, the Roman 
Bema has been discovered and knowledge of the 
South Stoa and buildings of the West End greatly 
advanced. Dr. O. Broneer has incorporated these 
discoveries in the fourth edition, and has at the 
same time revised and partly rewritten the older 
sections of the guide; most of the illustrations are 
new. The American School is to be congratulated 
on having produced four editions of this guide 
within twenty years. J. M. Cook. 

British School at Athens. 


W. A. WicrAM: Hellenic Travel. Pp. 266; 27 
photographs. London: Faber, 1947. Cloth, 
15s. net. 

CANON WiGRAM has given us the fruit of his long 

experience of Hellenic travel and travellers, in 

that characteristic style which all who remember 
the late Sir Henry Lunn’s cruises will so vividly 
recall. He confines himself for reasons of space to 
the regions most accessible from a cruising ship, 
the means by which, as he says, most visitors are 
likely to visit Greece for some time to come: 

Athens, Boeotia, Delphi, the Peloponnese, Crete, 

and Constantinople. Northern Greece is omitted ; 


also (to the author’s regret) all the islands except 
Crete and Aegina. These limitations at least give 
him more space in which to ‘spread himself’ on 
the sites which he visits. Canon Wigram ap- 
proaches his Greece with a proper catholicity of 
interest, and nothing that has a story, be it pre- 
historic, classical, medieval, or modern, is to him 
common or unclean. 

Here those whose knowledge stops in A.D. 409 
may read what every traveller should know of 
the picturesque though tragic later history; of 
Villehardouin and Dandolo and the Catalan Com- 
pany ; of Malmsey, which is Monemvasia, and the 
Castle of Clarence ; of how a medieval Englishman 
became Bishop of La Crémonie (alias Lacedae- 
mon); of Harold Hardrada at Piraeus, and who 
Count Kénigsmark was, and of his doings in 
England. In dealing with more ancient times too 
Canon Wigram has that appreciation, not only of 
Herodotus but of Pausanias, which accompanies 
a sympathy with the religion and folklore of 
modern Greece. (One of his most engaging stories, 
by the way, is of the English lady who found her- 
self addressed as Panachia in Arcadia by a little 
girl whom she had told where to find her lost goat.) 

Canon Wigram shows, it must be admitted, a 
certain intrepidity over historical details. It will 
be news to archaeologists that ‘we find the 
Atreyadae and the Akhaiusha mentioned on 
Hittite inscriptions and know that men of 
Mycenae fought ... at Kadesh’; and to historians 
that Periander lost his throne as a result of his 
disrobing the ladies of Corinth in honour of the 
ghost of Melissa. The proof-correcting is care- 
less. Among many errors in proper names, we 
have Morca for Morea (p. 149), Lydia for Lycia 
(p. 141), Meletius for Melesias (p. 68), Diplyon for 
Dipylon (twice, p. 64), Rumeli Hissai for Hissar 
(pp. 10 and 241), Chaeronaea for Chaeronea 
(pp. 38, 111, and map). Also, even when one has, 
by a well-known convention, assigned blame 
wherever possible to the printer, one has to add 
that Kriekouki under Kithairon is not spelt or 
pronounced Krio-kouki (pp. 105, 106, 107, 263) and 
has nothing to do with ‘cold beans’ (the name is, of 
course, Albanian); that the same applies to 
Vrastamites, which in any case is not ‘Vrasta- 
metsi’ (ibidem) ; and that in Erythrea (for Eretria, 
p. 98) an entirely irrelevant Greek town seems to 
have got mixed up with an ex-enemy colony. 

Nevertheless this remains a book which the 
traveller new to Greece will find most valuable, 
and even the more learned often stimulating. 
The book-production, finally, is of a high standard 
in these difficult times. A. R. Burn. 

University of Glasgow. 


Aubrey MitpMAy: Horae Mediterraneae. Pp. ix+ 
71. Lewes: Baxter, 1947. Cloth. 
THis volume of renderings into Latin and Greek 
verse, original verse in English, Latin, and Greek, 
and a verse paraphrase of Horace, Odes, iii. 13, is 
notable for several reasons. Firstly, the author is 
an octogenarian, who was a scholar of New College 
in the eighties of the last century. Secondly, his 
choice of metres is exceptionally wide, embracing, 
in Latin, hexameters, elegiacs, and several types 
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of Horatian lyric, not to mention a version of 
Burns’s ‘Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie’ 
in the metre of Hadrian’s ‘Animula vagula blan- 
dula’, and, in Greek, Homeric hexametezs, tragic 
iambics, elegiacs, anapaests, and anacreontics. 
Thirdly, Mr. Mildmay shows enterprise and courage 
in his choice of English originals. Most scholars 
would hardly venture to put into Homeric hexa- 
meters Kipling’s ‘Hymn of the Breaking Strain’ 
(published in the Civil Engineering Magazine of 
1935) or Southey’s ‘St. Romuald’. With what 
must have been considerable effort and at the cost 
of many roughnesses and some errors in grammar 
and metre Mr. Mildmay gets through. The same 
virtues and weaknesses characterize the rest of his 
work. He possesses, and needs, a wide vocabulary 
and considerable ingenuity, but there are not many 
traces of the ultima lima and in particular he 
allows himself far too many elisions in his Latin 
elegiacs and lyrics. Misprints are rather numerous 
and mistakes in Greek accentuation still more fre- 
quent. However, Mr. Mildmay will doubtless 
claim with Propertius that in magnis et volutsse sat 
est and who shall say him nay? Perhaps he will 
tempt others to see if they can do better with 
some of the interesting but difficult pieces which 
he has chosen. It should be added that an original 
poem in Latin Alcaics on ‘The Invention of Plumb- 
volatile’ remains an enigma to the present re- 
viewer. E. A. BARBER. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Baalbek—Palmyra. Photographs by Hoyningen- 
Huene, text by David M. Robinson. Pp. 136; 
66 plates, 2 plans. New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1946. Cloth, $7.50. 

THIs is a sumptuous picture-book. The plates are 

works of art, and do full justice to the grandeur of 


the ruins and their contrasted settings—Baalbek 
among the blooming orchards of the Beqa’a 
beneath the snows of Lebanon, and Palmyra amid 
austere wastes of sand and rock. 

Apart from the plates there is little to praise. 
The two plans are borrowed (without acknowledge- 
ment) from an apparently French source: that of 
Baalbek has a variety of hatching unexplained in 
the text. The architectural commentary consists 
of a meticulous and wearisome description of the 
monuments, enlivened by some rather naive sug- 
gestions of Egyptian or Phoenician influence. No 
attempt is made to appreciate their interesting 
baroque style or to assess their place in the de- 
velopment of Hellenistic and Roman architecture. 
Since Heliopolis has no history, the historical 
introduction to Baalbek is free of errors, though 
the author has failed to notice the view that 
Heliopolis was under Augustus’ arrangements a 
part of the colony of Berytus, and was only given 
the status of a separate colony by Septimius 
Severus. The longer and more pretentious history 
of Palmyra is a strange assortment of ill-digested 
scraps of learning. We are told that decrees issued 
by Germanicus regulating the customs dues show 
‘how independent Palmyra was’; the author 
omits to mention another inscription which proves 
that the city was at this date under Roman 
military occupation. The tariff inscription is cited 
to prove that ‘Hadrian in 137 A.D. cancelled the 
loose system of Greco-Palmyrene fiscal taxation 
and introduced new tariff laws’. The correspon- 
dence between Aurelian and Zenobia in the Historia 
Augusta is quoted as if it were genuine. It is a pity 
that the publishers were not content with a picture- 
book. A. H. M. Jones. 

University College, London. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of ‘ The Classical Review’ 
Dear Sirs, 

In my notice of Mr. Levens’s excellent edition 
of the Fifth Verrine (C.R. |xi. 105-6) I commented 
adversely on the absence of an index to the very 
full commentary. It has now been brought to my 
notice that there is an index between the end of 
the commentary and the vocabulary. How I came 
to miss it passes my comprehension. In fairness 
to the author and publishers, to whom I owe an 
apology, its presence should be pointed out. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. J. Woop. 
University of Leeds. 


To the Editors of ‘ The Classical Review’ 
THE GREEK FOR ‘MINIMUM’ (C.R. Ixii. 1) 
Sirs, 


Mr. J. Tate in his article might have referred to 
Aristotle’s ‘dictionary of philosophical terms’, 
Metaphysics 4, where, in c. 5 (101520 ff.) he gives, 


as the first of three senses of avayxatov, o8 avev ov 
evdexerat Civ ws avvactiov (olov ro avamveiv Kai 7 
tTpop?) .@ fiw avayxaiov, advvarov yap avev TovTwy 
elvat) kai dv avev 7d ayabov py evdexerat 7 elvat 7 yeve- 
cba 4 76 Kaxov atoBadetv 7 orepnOAvat (olov ro meiv 
70 dappaxov avayxKaiov iva pi Kdpvyn, Kal TO mAcooat 
eis Alywav tva azodaBn ra xpjpara). This passage 
brings out the point, not emphasized by Mr. Tate, 
that dvayxaiov is not the Greek for ‘minimum’ ina 
merely quantitative sense, in which, e g., a straight 
line may be said to be the minimum distance 
between two points, but in what may be called a 
teleological sense, as referring to the existence 
or purpose of some living being. 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 
Pitchcott, Bucks. 


To the Editors of ‘ The Classical Review’ 
THE TANAGRA INSCRIPTION (C.R. lxii. 1) 
Dear Sirs, ; 


The instructions for a weekly requiem on Friday 
for the repose of the souls of the dedicator’s family 
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in Holy Trinity Church, as given by Professor 
Calder, are extremely interesting. May I com- 
ment on a few points? 

1. 9 Scoxodaveis, ‘having the appearance of a 
ring’ or disk, as in the Eastern Orthodox Church 
to-day. xapdv, ‘sweet’ rather than ‘dainty’. 

1. 10. I take the phrase dk«riow 7 wdddecow 
éo.xdra as a whole referring generally to the 
Eucharistic Gifts. (My brother-in-law, Mr. R. W. 
Cruttwell, would make éo:xo7a refer directly to 
Sapa in |. 6.) The use of 7 shows that the words 
cannot be used to refer to the Bread and Wine 
separately, with or without chiasmus. The writer 
is surely thinking of the description of the Trans- 
figuration of our Lord in Mark ix. 2 f. oriABovra 
(cf. h. Hom, 31. 11) Aevxa Alav ws xudv (the words 
«s xwév are found in D and in the Latin MSS.— 
velut nix in the Vulgate—and probably represent 
the writer’s thought), ofa yvadeds emi ris yis od 
Svvatrat odrws AevKdvar. The phrase is one: the 
Sapa are identified with our Lord, who is ‘bright 
as the sun shining in his strength (Rev. i. 16b 
axriow), or as new fallen snow’ (ds xiv). 

]. 11. I agree with Professor Calder that the 
writer means ‘to offer incense for the dead’ by 
vexp@v amobvjua pélew, connecting arobvua with 


Ovyidw as in Luke i. 9. es 


Newquay Parsonage, Cornwall. 
THE APEX 
To the Editors of ‘ The Classical Review’ 


Dear Sirs, 
Quintilian in the Institutio Oratoria i. 7. 2, 3 


writes: ‘. . . longis syllabis omnibus apponere 
apicem ineptissimum est, . . . sed interim neces- 
sarium, cum eadem littera alium atque alium in- 
tellectum, prout correpta vel producta est, facit ; 
ut malus, utrum arborem significet, an hominem 
non bonum, apice distinguitur ; palus aliud priore 
syllaba longa, aliud sequenti significat; et cum 
eadem littera nominativo casu brevis, ablativo 
longa est, utrum sequamur plerumque hac nota 
monendi sumus.’ 

I dare say it is common knowledge, but it was 
news to me, that the Romans both in writing and 
in inscriptions put a distinguishing mark (apex) 
over a long vowel in cases of ambiguity, e.g. to dis- 
tinguish the ablative from the nominative of mensa. 
(That this is what Quintilian means seems clear 
and is supported by Lindsay, Cagnat, and 
others.) 

After thirty years or more of teaching Latin and 
Greek, I have started in retirement to read at 
large in the two languages, and am surprised to 
find how difficult to read much Latin is if it is not 
already familiar. If the Romans found it ‘neces- 
sary’ to use distinguishing marks over ambiguous 
vowels, why do we by omitting these marks make 
the language unnecessarily hard for ourselves? 
Anything that would make Latin and Greek easier 
to read would make them more read. What is the 
objection to printing our Latin texts as the 
Romans wrote them? 


Yours faithfully, 
F, M. Hicks. 
Red Lane, Shawford, Winchester. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
LXXIII. 1 (1947) 

A. J. Festugiére, Platon et l'Orient: the two 
elements in Oriental thought which may have 
influenced P. are (a) Chaldaean astrology and (0) 
Persian dualism; as for (a), though some features 
of it (e.g. the twelve gods), transmitted through 
Eudoxus, serve for ornament and colour, his theory 
of the soul owes nothing to it ; as for (b), though he 
may have borrowed from it in the Politicus, his 
treatment of the problem of evil is strictly philo- 
sophical, not mythical. P. Chantraine, Xenophon, 
Economique, vitt. 19: defends ¢noi of the manu- 
scripts. X. is alluding to Hippias Major 228 d and 
¢noi marks the quotation. J. Schwartz, Horace, 
A.P. 63-69: (1) in 65 reads diu lacus aptus et alnis, 
assuming that palus is a reader’s gloss to suit 
which the end of the line has been altered; (2) 
regards the whole passage sive receplus . . . mor- 
talia as an interpolation, not earlier than A.D. 52, 
referring to three engineering works of Claudius. 


LXXIII. 2 (1947) 

G. Posener, Les Douanes de la Méditerranée dans 
l'Egypte saite: the inscription of Nekhthorheb 
throws light on the reorganization of customs and 
restriction of Greek traffic after the civil war and 


the victory of Amasis. V. Georgiev, Une Inscrip- 
tion prétendue étéocrétoise: offers a revised text of 
the inscription from Dreros published by van 
Effenterre in xx. 131; the inscription is not bi- 
lingual but entirely in Doric, a dedication by a 
goatherd to Hermes “Jéados. E. de Saint-Denis, 
Syntaxe du latin parlé dans les Res Rusticae de 
Varron: emphasizes the position of R.R., written 
in 36 B.C., in the history of the language, and 
examines irregularities of syntax which reflect 
continuity of spoken idiom. 


LXXIV. 1 (1948) 

M. Niedermann, Jotacismus, Labdacismus, Myta- 
cismus: argues against Bickel that zotacismus et 
mytacismus et labdacismus in Quint. i. 5. 32 is 
genuine. J. Guey, Encore la ‘pluie miraculeuse’: 
combines an inscription from Aquileia with Dio’s 
account of the ‘miracle’ of A.D. 172 to reconstruct 
the career of the priest Harnuphis and his rela- 
tions with M. Aurelius; the Hermes Aerios of Dio 
is the Egyptian god Thot. P. Louis, Sur le sens du 
mot anp chez Homeére: traces development from 
‘mist’, ‘vapour’ (in suspension; he accepts the 
connexion with de‘pw), opaque or diaphanous, to 
‘lower stratum of the atmosphere’ and the classi- 
cal use. 
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ERANOS 
XLVI: i-ii (1948) 

E. Ehnmark, Some Remarks on the Idea of 
Immortality in Greek Religion: the Homeric dis- 
tinction between the life-soul (vx7) and conscious 
personality (¢péves) means that man’s immortality 
is quite different from that of the gods, that sins 
cannot be punished in another life, and that the 
gods of life and death are distinct. This scheme of 
beliefs begins to break up with Orphism and is 
finally reversed by Socrates who maintains the 
survival of personality, the importance of the 
soul, human responsibility, and divine unity. P. 
Krarup, Einige Bemerkungen zum gegenwdrtigen 
Stand der Iliasforschung: gives an account of 
recent books by the Swiss scholars Pestalozzi, 
Theiler, and Howald, all of whom build on Schade- 
waldt’s Jliasstudien. J. T. Kakridis, The Part of 
Cephalus in Plato’s Republic, asks why C. dis- 
appears from the scene, and thinks it a mistake to 
look beyond the fact that Plato had no further use 
for him in the dialogue. G. Bendz, La Construction 
du type rebus in arduis: concludes that since the 
adjective is often in itself emphatic (e.g. omnis, 
ipse, unus), and frequently at the end of a hexa- 
meter in verse, this word-order tends to emphasize 
the adjective. A. Lambert and S. Cavallin, 
Nochmals ‘avant Zama’: A. Lambert criticizes S. 
Cavallin’s previous article (Eranos 1947) for over- 
emphasizing the theme of Punic perfidy in Livy’s 
treatment of this episode and neglecting his 
dramatic power. S. Cavallin replies that his article 
was not intended as a complete account of all 
aspects of the episode, but to show that Livy 
treated it, not as an isolated scene, but in relation 
to the rest of the book. MISCELLANEA: H. J. Rose, 
Further Epic Idioms in Aeschylus is a footnote to 
his article in Eranos 1947. G. Bjérck, Els aa’ 
aidvos, takes these words together in the Acts of 
Appianus (P.Oxy. I. 33), translating ‘sans pareil’. 
G. Bjérck, Supplenda Cretensia, supplements to 
inscriptions in Guarducci. E. L. B. Meurig Davies, 
Amm. Marc. 15.8.15, defends the authenticity of 
the parenthesis. 


SYMBOLAE OSLOENSES 
XXVI. (1948) 

H. Morland, Ablativus und Quam, der indoeuro- 
pdische Komparationskasus: discusses the differ- 
ence between the two constructions, with special 
reference to Latin. M. Pohlenz, Zu den aitischen 
Reden auf die Gefallenen: the puzzling reference to 
Salamis in Aristotle Rhet. iii. 1411431 is considered 
in the light of the extant funeral-speeches. A. J. 
Festugiére, Un Vers méconnu des Oracles Chal- 
daiques dans Simplicius: corrects and interprets 
the quotation in Jn de Caelo ii. 1. 284214. A. 
Wilhelm, Fiinf Epigramme aus Lindos: attempts 
to reconstruct some of the fragmentary inscrip- 
tions published by Blinkenberg. J. S. T. Hanssen, 
Virgilian Notes: the first part discusses some ne- 
glected aspects of the imztatio practised by Virgil ; 
the second deals with Virgil’s puns and etymolo- 
gies. G. Rudberg, Xenophanes, Satiriker und 
Polemiker: reviews the problems raised by the 


tradition. E. Skard, Der griechische Qualitats- 
genetiv der nachklassischen Zeit: the genitive of 
quality becomes less rare in post-classical Greek 
but belongs only to the style of the more learned 
writers (Galen, Origen). H. Morland, Zum griechi- 
schen Genetivus Comparationis, 1. Homer: follows 
up the first article in this volume by seeking to 
classify the Homeric instances of comparison (a) 
with genitive, (b) with a particle. S. Eitrem, Varia. 


ATHEN AEUM 
XXV. i-ii (1947) 

G. M. Bersanetti, Tiberiana: agrees with Taylor 
(A.].P. 1937, 185-6) that Fasti Praenestini XVII 
k. Febr. 1. 3 refers to oratio of Tiberius, but argues 
for dating it in 8 B.c. rather than 9g B.c. A. M. 
Quartiroli, Giz epilli di Draconzio (concl.) : discusses 
content and sources of Medea and Orestes tragoedia. 
L. Denon, Frammento di un testo greco di argo- 
mento ottico: a new edition, with translation and 
introduction, of Louvre papyrus N. 7733. A. 
Stenico, Di alcune divinitda italiche: suggests that 
in a group of Italic deities, characterized by wear- 
ing the mask of an animal as headgear, there is a 
survival of their zoomorphic or totemistic stage. 
G. Patroni, Zicavin: connects Sequana, Sequani 
with Ibero-Sicilian river and tribe names Sicana, 
Sicant. B, Lavagnini, Motivi diatribict in Lucrezio 
e in Giovenale: discusses the sources of Lucr. iii. 
1024 ff. and Juv. x. 61-4. 


XXV. iii-iv (1947) 

A. Degrassi, Frammenti inediti di calendario 
romano : publishes two Roman calendar fragments : 
(a) discovered in 1933 in the Basilica del Laterano, 
dated before the end of the first century B.c.; 
(b) discovered in a catacomb of the Via Ardeatina 
in 1945. P. Mingazzini, Due pretese figure mitiche : 
Acca Larenzia e Flora: seeks to prove that Acca 
L. and Flora were in origin real mortals and not 
demoted deities. A. Mariotti, Testo letterario latino 
non identificato: publishes a papyrus fragment 
acquired by Vogliano in 1938 at Medinet el Fayim. 
The text is literary and Seneca or Sallust is ten- 
tatively suggested as author. F. Cenderelli, Ri- 
chiesta di un responso oracolare: publishes a papy- 
rus discovered by the Missione Vogliano at Tebtunis 
containing a request for an oracular response to 
the crocodile-god Suchos. A. Garzetti, Appio 
Claudio Cieco nella storia politica del suo tempo: 
attempts a new evaluation of the public activity 
of Appius Claudius by relating it closely to the 
internal history of Rome and the political habits 
of his time. 


DIONISO 
XI (N.S.). 1: January, 1948 
V. de Marco, Uno scolio sofocleo ed i Persiani 
attribuiti a Ferecrate : in Soph. El. 86 yijs isdpoup’ arjp 
means ‘air coextensive with earth’; the scholium 
on this passage is a combination of two scholia 
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(preserved as such in the Marcianus Venetus 653) 
and a verse quotation ; this is a later addition and 
of no value for dating the Electra, since, like other 
fragments attributed to Pherecrates’ Persae, it 
came from a play written after 405. L. Alfonsi, 
Tracce di Nevio in Properzio? : draws attention to 
Propertian passages reminiscent of Naevius, especi- 
ally of his praetextae. M. Gigante, La citta det 
giusti in Esiodo e gli ‘Ucelli’ di Aristofane: the 
city of the just in Hesiod, Works 225 ff. is ‘utopian’ 
in character; both generally and in particular 
points it seems to have been a model for the 
equally utopian Nephelococcygia. V. Paronzini, 
L’ideale politico d’ Aristofane: apparent inconsis- 
tencies in A.’s political attitude are resolved when 
we see that he is attached not to a political theory 
but to a patriotic and ethical ideal; this, rather 
than aesthetic or philosophical differences, brings 


him into conflict with Euripides and the sophists. 
In interstate politics A. implicitly rejects the 
sophistic view of war as natural and inevitable, 
and is a forerunner of fourth-century panhellen- 
ism. M. T. Colombo, L’ ‘Ipsipile’ di Euripide: 
reconstructs the plot on the basis of the papyrus 
and literary fragments ; the prologue was probably 
spoken by Hypsipyle or Nemea; the hymn to 
Dionysus (fr. 59) followed H.’s condemnation, 
while the description of the monster (fr. 18-19) 
belongs to the agon between H. and Eurydice; a 
short intervention (probably against their mother) 
by Thoas and Eunaeus may be assumed for the 
second or third episode; their recognition by H. 
occurred near the end of the play. The literary 
merit of the Hypsipyle has been wrongly ques- 
tioned by modern critics. 
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252 b: 57; 278d: 103. Rp. ii 375 a-376.¢c: 61 

Plautus Amph. 145: 14. Trin., Truc. passim: 135 © 

Pliny NH ii 164, iv 104: 91; xxxi 41: 112 

Pliny Epp. x 79: 113 

Plutarch Cim. 7 4-6: 5. Marius 42 5:61. Mor. 190 
221f: 114 

Polemon De Physiogn. 6, 7, 32 ff.: 59 

Pollux vi 86: 56; x 85: 55 

Propertius i 9 23-4: 57 £.; i 11 12: 57; ii 12 7: 58; ii 
18 26: 110; ii 26 54: 58; iv 2 36: 58; iv 2 37: 14 
iv 7 18: 57 

Quintilian i 7 2, 3: 

Sallust BC 30 4: “es 7, 86 5: 60. Hist. ii fr. 70 M. 
iv fr. 49 M.: 61 

Seneca de iva ii 19 5: 110. Dial.it 4:91. Epp. 58 12 
110. Phaedra 651-2: 109 

Silius Italicus ii 318-19:-109; 345-6: 14 

Solon 3 30-9 Diehl: 101 

Sophocles Ty. 807 ff.: 101 

— Silv. passim: 14, 25 f.; i 2 183: 14. Theb. 

4: 58 

Strabo xiv 646: 112; xv 727: 56 

Synesius Ep. 15: 114 

Terence Ad. 83: 77. 
Phorm. 5: 13 

Theocritus iii 21: 56 

Theophrastus Char. 4 10: 113 

Thucydides passim: 3 ff., 7; ii 64 3: 6; vii 28 1: 2 ff 

Tyrtaeus 3 a 3 f.: 101 

Valerius Maximus i 7 ext. 6: 110; v 2 7: 61 

Velleius Paterculus ii 30 2: 61; ii 34 1, 2: 60; ii 40 53 
60 

Virgil Aen. x 324-5: 109; X 732: 115; Xi 426-7, 600-17 
58; xii 464-7: 115 

Vitruvius vi I 4: 58 

Xenophanes 13 I: 160 

Xenophon HG iI 35: 5; vil 3: 51 


And. 12: 13. Heaut. 46: 13. 


III. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


(in medicine), 


addBaorpov, 56 Sdvapis 
Apaxros, 56 64 
advayxatos ‘minimum’, 7, | eioayyeAla, 101 

168 éxBAaodnpeiv, 133 
dvevepynoia, 134 évayKaAlat, 133 
adnaywyh, IOI evderéis, IOT 
dper, 165 efavaxad’rrew, 133 
"Apioraior, 133 “Enadgos, 103 
AoBeros, 56 émbws, 133 
dotpapn, 8 Eparis, 103 
BapvAKov, 114 edrynats, IOI 
Bois (a fish), 80 jpepoKottos, 80 
yAavis, 80 HuEepoKwpiar, 133 
dixn ddvov, 100 xadov Weddos, 44 
Suoxodpavets (dpro.), 11,169 | KdpaBos, 80 








mayoupos, 80 
mapaypagy, 82 
apoBoAy, 101 
mpoxarapxy}, 133 
Zpdpayos, 56 
Lirrpu, 56 
vdpooKdmov, 114 
paypds, 80 
depeoixos, 80 
dnul, 72 
drdororeiv, 133 
ProwdHs, 133 
xapa Baoiixy, 150 
* Quddapos, 56 


KOuLnT prov, 152 
xécau¢gos, 80 
réyewv, 73 
Aerrorrod, 57 
Aeros, 56 
peBeéts, 129 
pipnots, 129 
Moipa, 102 f. 
vopilew Beovs, 81 
Opotwors, 129 
opOoBovdros, 102 
opbodixaos, 102 
opbodixas, 102 
dpOdvopos, 102 
dp0d70As, 102 
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